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Bodhi Tree sapling carried in a monastic begging bowl to 
Ceylon by Emperor Asoka’s daughter, Sanghamitra—a symbol 
of international amity. 


—From a painting of Sanghamitra by Nandalal Bose 
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THE SHORT STORIES OF RABINDRANATH 
By Dr. Sri Kumar 


Tue short stories of Rabindranath present the truest 
and most complete picture of Bengali life and manners. 
im the last decades of the nineteenth century and the 
first of the twentieth. They are not so much a survey 
and assessment of facts as a swift intuitive dive into 
the deepest springs of the spirit. .Within their short 
compass, we find the whole pageantry of Bengali life 
unrolled before us with its emotions, dreams and ardours, 
its psychological complexities, its anomalies of conduct 
and eccentricities of character, its searching social. criti- 
cisms—the pity, the absurdity, the romance and glamour 
of it all and a strange unrest preluding a hardening 
of the spirit and a change-over to a period of uneasy 
experiment culminating in a total break with the past. — 
What a many-sided picture of Bengali society, with 
all its various tints and shadows, its diverse threads of 
interest, its peculiar twists of life-view, its oddities of 
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humour and character rooted in the social organism is 
revealed in these pregnant pages! Society which had 
been the most dominant factor in the life of the indivi- 
dual in Bengal, curbing and directing it in general and 
posing peculiar problems before it in exceptional situ- 
ations is present in these short stories as an all-pervasive | 
influence. The joint-family system in which blood- 
strangers were not infrequently admitted, has created 
many piquant situations not to be found elsewhere. A 
younger brother withstands the full pressure of his own 
section of the family in upholding the validity of his 
dead brother’s will in favour of his widowed wife. This 
is an instance of heroism in humble life which will miss 
its appreciation in a different family arrangement. Two 
first cousins, separated by family feuds, feel a yearning 
for each other’s society inexplicable to people otherwise . 
nurtured. Two strangers, living fraternally under the 
same roof and plagued: with quarrelsome wives, have 
their respective positions curiously reversed by a sudden 
stroke of ill-fortune, benevolently engineered by one of 
the partners. The dependant now becomes the master 
and the whilom master takes a back seat. The old 
prosperity is restored, thanks to the selfless prudence 
of the younger man. But the inner pathos deepens, 
the senior partner sinking into a deeper apathy and 
frustration and never —- his old buoyancy and 
masterful authority. 

The family circle also sometimes draws in outsiders 
and accidental visitors who by forming a strange net- 
work of relations with the family create curious compli- 
cations. Sometimes the visitor is a parasite who is 
championed by one member of-the family but frankly 
regarded as an interloper by the others, and the family 
equilibrium is only restored with the expulsion of the 
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intruder. Sometimes again, the visitor endears himself 
to the whole family and is accepted as the prospective 
son-in-law of the darling daughter ; but Nature in her - 
grand detachment from human ties and her restless 
whirl lures him away before he is finally caught in the net. 

Sometimes again curious stresses develop in the family 
circle due to strange and abnormal happenings or malad- 
justment of one kind or another. A woman, hitherto a 
loving wife turns against her husband for protecting the 
interests of her infant brother committed to her care by 
her dying mother. She suffers martyrdom rather than aid 
and abet the wicked designs of her husband. The 
eldest son of another well-to-do family develops an 
aggressive individuality which overrides family conven- 
tions and ethics. He champions the cause of the oppressed 
tenantry against the prevalent feudal code of conduct 
and suffers disinheritance. But what is more poignantly 
galling to him is that his own wife refuses to back him 
up and stands solidly behind the vested interests. In 
one of the short stories written in a dramatic form we 
have a series of sharply contrasted psychological changes 
brought about by a change of circumstances. A young 
scapegrace whose father is too strict and mother too 
indulgent is encouraged in luxury and extravagance by 
a childless aunt with the passive consent of her good- 
natured husband. He is adopted as a son by this aunt 
when too late in life a son is born to her. All at once 
a strange metamorphosis takes place in his prospects 
and his aunt’s dealings with him. From being the 
pampered pet of the family, he becomes almost a pest 
and a nuisance and all sorts of drudgery are imposed 
on him. From a fairy godmother the aunt turns into. 
a veritable gnome and the poor boy is subjected to all 
sorts of indignities and humiliations. Driven to the last 
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point of exasperation, he embezzles his office money 
to pay off his aunt’s dues and comes with a loaded 
pistol and threatens to shoot first his boy cousin and 
then: himself. It is now at this fateful moment that 
his good angel in the shape of his beloved, a girl of 
a rich family who sticks to him through thick and thin, 
intervenes, and what threatened to be a grim tragedy 
has a happy ending. 

-. In all these stresses and strains, the impact of love 
is very little in evidence, as is usual with the normal 
tenor of Bengali domesticity. The shattering and explo- 
sive influence of: love was almost negligible as a factor 
in family disruptions, almost upto the end of the first 
decade of the 20th century. Since then love has been 
the most dominant single influence in all such break-ups, 
economic factors and a general incompatibility of temper 
being the rest in order of importance. Rabindranath’s 
story: The Ruined Home is the precursor of this new vein 
which has almost monopolised the Bengali short story 


of today, faithfully following the trend of social change 


and the virtual disappearance of the old inhibitions. This 
is not strictly a short story: it sums up a series of 
changes spreading over a long time, instead of being 
confined to a significant moment or a single outstanding 
event. It is a masterly study of the gradual, almost 
imperceptible stages through which forbidden love makes 
its way through the barricades of protected relation- 
ships. The stages are (i) a vacuum in wedded love 
brought about not wilfully but through involuntary, 
unconscious lapses, so that the moral sense remains 
unwarned:; (ii) an innocent intimacy with a junior 
relative resulting from common interests which can be 
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indulged in with apparent safety; (iii) secrecy which 
feeds the just smouldering flame, and jealousy. which 
fans it into strength and consciousness; (iv) indiffer- 

ence in one of the parties which accentuates the 
passionate eagerness of the other, and (v) despair which 
drives the passion inward and imparts to it a morbid 
intensity and a brooding obsession amounting almost to 

hallucination. All these stages have been knit up with a 
wonderful psychological closeness of study and woven 
into the very texture of Charu’s infatuation for Amal. 
In writing this story Rabindranath not only produced 
one of the great masterpieces of world literature: he 
pointed the way to the future with an almost prophetic 
prevision. 

; Marriage which in Bengali society is more a family 
than individual affair, has contributed its crop of com- 
plications and provoked some of the keenest shafts of 
satire in Rabindranath’s short stories. The dig is mainly 
at the mercenary spirit underlying the negotiations, the 
insistence on extortionate dowry and the utter lack of 
decency and humanity among the bridegroom’s party. 
But Rabindranath is too essentially a poet and imagi- 
native creator to rely mainly upon the crude motive 
of social criticism. Each case of trouble and conflict 
is individualised : the bride, the groom and their people 
are no mere targets to aim the shafts of satire and 
condemnation at. Some cases conform to the recog- 
mised pattern and are pathetic in their appeal. The 
happy or sad end generally depends on the personality 
of the bridegroom and his power of asserting himself. 
Generally he is a dummy toeing the line of his elders 
‘with sheepish submissiveness. He is a passive spectator 
of the tragedy that he has not the courage to avert. 
On rare occasions he defies authority and leaves: the 
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paternal roof along with his wife. In one story where 


the bride’s father is an exceptionally strong man, the 


marriage is broken off and the rejected suitor is left 
to pay unavailing courtship to the girl who lives her 
own independent life. In The Wife's Letter, vitriolic 
indignation and withering contempt are hissed forth in 
every line against the heartlessness and tame subservience 
to convention in average Bengali society that needlessly 
aggravate the sufferings of womanhood. The family 
against which these sarcasms are hurled are guilty more 
of omission than of commission, but for society in the 
abstract, it is a well-deserved castigation. 


3 


Extra-marital relations and thwarted love leave their 
own trail of perhaps yet more poignant suffering, though 
the scope for them is not as wide in Bengali as in Western 
society. In one of these stories a Judge awards the 
capital sentence to a fallen woman who, deserted by 
her last lover, in a fit of desperation, had killed her child 
and attempted suicide. A signet-ring betrays the forgotten 
fact that she, as an innocent girl of a middle-class family, 
had been seduced and left to a life of shame by this 
very Judge in his youth. The effect of this shock of 
discovery is overwhelming on all concerned including 
the reader. In The Last Night, a young husband on 
his death-bed yearns in vain for the presence and some 
token of love from an indifferent and pleasure-loving 
wife whose delicate nerves cannot stand the sight and 
odour of the sick room. The pathos of a lingering 
unconsoled death is intensified beyond endurance by the 
tissue of well-meant deceptions woven by a loving aunt 
about the imaginary ministrations of the heartless wife, 
to soften the pangs of the dying youth. The whole 
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_. atmosphere of a sickroom with its morbid fancies, distorted 
pictures of life, shadows lingering in the corners and 
whispers of illusive sentiments is brought out with a 
wonderful vividness. The snapping of marriage bonds has 
its comic episodes too, as when a too intellectual husband | 
who uses his wife as a household drudge and is blind 
to what passes in her heart misses her one morning and 
never finds her back. A wife, deserted by her husband 
on the plea of a call of religion, practises the sternest 
austerities to make herself worthy of him, only to find, 
after an interval of twelve years that he was employed 
as a commercial agent of an American trades company. 
While he was supposed to be in the Himalayas practising 
yoga, he was really sailing the seas on an American liner. 
Some of the best stories of Rabindranath deal with 
the life of landlords. The feudal system was not merely 
an economic institution in Bengal: it created a caste 
of people with their special prejudices and outlook on 
life, their special code of ethics and relations to the 
society around them. Himself a landlord, Rabindranath 
shows special insight into the moods and character of 
the class. In Rabindranath, they are not, as with some 
later Bengali writers, near-extinct volcanoes, but are 
elderly people who have developed certain idiosyncrasies, 
slightly ridiculous but mainly amiable, who harbour 
illusions and look upon life with big uncomprehending 
eyes, like overgrown children brooding over old memories — 
and feeling as aliens in a world governed by other 
laws. Grandfather is a classical example of the species 
_who dream of their vanished splendours and fail to see 
the crabbed forbidding present. In Rashmoni’s Son we 
have a doting father bred in the old feudal traditions 
and hoping for impossible favours of fortune, and a severely 
practical mother, wide-awake to reality, but treating her 
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“husband to the accustomed luxuries so that he may not 


feel any. change.. The boy who takes after his mother, 
dies of an overstrain and leaves the whole family shorn 


of all illusions and purpose in life. The story is reminiscent 


in its stark tragedy specially in the mother’s stoicism, of 
Wordsworth’s Michael. 

-But stories with a special purpose, however well 
conceived and brilliantly executed, do not constitute 
Rabindranath’s genius. He is at his best when he brings 
to bear his poetic perceptions and imaginative intuition 
upon life. The short story in Bengali literature has always 
been the last resort of the poetic vision even in a 
predominantly unpoetic age. But with Rabindranath this 
poetic beauty is no mere superimposition upon an essen- 
tially factual narrative: it is the very centre of appeal, 
around which psychological analysis, profound reflections 
on life and destiny, stress of action and conflict, and 
living and growing characters tend to converge. Shubha 
is a dumb, witless girl who is entirely at one with the 
silent goings on of nature, the life and joy in grass and 
leaf: and running water which look out from a half- 
conscious human face. Mahamaya is the very embodiment 
of the sombre mystery of an August night, cloud-canopied 
and lightning-streaked. She smiles with a swift, dazzling 
flash and then buries herself in an impenetrable veil of 
inaccessibility. In Hopes Abortive, we find an old scene of 
feudal. romance re-enacted amidst the mist-shrouded 
solitude of a modern hill-station, a story of love, heroism, 
constancy and sacrifice suddenly brought to nought, 
wrecked on the inscrutable contradictions of human. 
nature. In The Professor, we find high romance touched 
with light satire, and the heroine, the source of tender 
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imaginings and high-flighted hopes, is strangely attuned 
to the sylvan beauty and peace of the surrounding 
landscape. There are characters in Rabindranath’s 
stories, particularly young folk, whose truant moods and 
untamed vagrancy of spirit are the very human counter- 
parts of a Nature associated with, yet really aloof from, 
man with his narrow, ephemeral interests and his restricted 
round of passions. 

In some other stories, we have the deepest emotions of 
which a Bengali heart is susceptible, springing to life in the 
normal tenor of Bengali life. Postmaster and Kabuliwala, 
two of the earliest stories, show Rabindranath’s power of 
evoking the most poignant feelings in situations in which 
normal family ties play no part. Casual attachments 
“among unequals sometimes assume an overmastering 
intensity, all the more poignant and pathetic because 
of their frail, transitory nature. In One Night, a love 
carelessly thrown away returns at a crucial moment to 
haunt the mind with self-reproach. In Cloud and Sunshine, 
a relationship formed in rural surroundings is remembered. 
through the intervening years and lights up the last sad 
days of an old man with a ray of tender gratitude. 
Two out of the most outstanding stories bringing out 
the full emotional stresses and depths of a usually un- 
eventful: Bengali life are Intervening Shadow and Return of 
Sight. In the first, a woman in her middle-age feels 
the revival of the fierce intensity of love, goaded by 
jealousy for her husband’s attentions to her young co- 
wife, a late flowering of youthful passion, somewhat ridi- 
culous in a matron past her prime. The young wife dies 
but her shadow forms an impassable barrier between 
the middle-aged couple, once more thrown into intimate 
companionship. The psychology is wonderfully handled 
with a grace and beauty untinged by false romance. 

2. 
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The second one is a still more penetrating study of a 
blind wife, whose eyesight was lost through the mishandling 
of her husband, a young doctor who rated his medical 
skill too high. The husband in a fit of remorse takes a 
solemn vow never to take a second wife, but his good 
resolve weakens. He is eager to contract a second 
marriage, but his infatuation is happily cheeked by a 
rival forestalling him. The picture of the gradual 
coarsening of the husband’s nature, narrated not directly 
but through the unerring intuition of the blind wife, is a 
marvel of psychological understanding. Never has the 
ideal of Hindu wifehood, so patient and forgiving, so 
tender and yet without a touch of over-idealisation, 
been painted with such veracity, such poignant and yet 
restrained pathos as in this story. 

Rabindranath’s mastery in an allied domain, te: 
the supernatural, is equally manifest. Supernaturalism 
is instinctive in the Bengali mind, whose firm conviction 
in the continuity of life after death makes spirit 
manifestations appear almost like an everyday reality. 
In The Hungry Stone a palace of the medieval Muslim 
period becomes alive at dead of night with all its amorous 
revels, the vanished splendours of by-gone days and 
casts a lasting spell upon its presentday inmates. In 
the middle of the night, the enquiry imagined to be made 
of the husband by the spirit of a departed wife regarding 
the second wife appear to him as living reality. In Bereft 
of Fewellery, a story is manufactured of the apparition 
of a dead wife who died with all her ornaments on 
her body, appearing before her husband and apprising 
him of the circumstances attending her mysterious end. 

The short stories of Rabindranath are an imperishable 
record of Bengali. life before the changes of —— 
modernity overtook it. 
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_ THE KUSAJATAKA OF THE MAHAVASTU 
AVADANA AND TAGORE’S 
RAJA AND SAP-MOCAN 


By Dr. RADHAGOVINDA BAsAK 


I intend to show in this article that as the basis of 
his two dramatic compositions, Raja and Sap-mocan, 
Tagore used the Kufa-Jataka story contained in the 
Sanskrit Buddhist text, the Mahavastu Avadana. Raja, 
‘The King of the Dark Chamber’ in English version, 
was first published in 1910. The ‘Arip-ratan’ was a 
brief edition of it (1919) for the stage. S&p-mocan was 
first published in 1931.. Both these dramatic works were 
composed on the basis of the Buddhist Sanskrit story 
of the KuSa-Jataka, a bare outline of which occurs in 
Rajendralal Mitra’s ‘The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of 
Nepal’ (Calcutta, 1882). The famous Haraprasad Sastri, 
then a young scholar, on Rajendralal’s request prepared 
the bare outline of the whole of the Mahdavastu Avadana, 
that encyclopoedia of Buddhist legends and doctrines. © 
Its Kufga-Jataka portion formed only a short narrative 
within four pages only in a skeleton structure. This 
summary of the story was the genesis of Tagore’s two 
dramatic works. It must be felt as a wonder that Tagore 
by his genius and poetic power transformed this slender 
abstract into two highly beautiful dramas, to which he 
added many songs composed by himself. 

When Tagore first wrote Raja, there was not much © 
study in India of Buddhist Sanskrit works, although the 
great French savant, E. Senart, had already published 
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the Mahavastu Avadana in three large volumes (1882-1897). 
Even when Tagore’s Sap-mocan was published in 1931, 
there was not much advance in Indian scholarly circles 
on study of the Mahavastu. _ 

It may be that had Tagore’s scholarly associates 
helped him by placing the two versions of the Kuia- 


_Jataka in its original narrative as found in Buddhist 


Sanskrit as also in the Pali Jataka Collection (No. 531), 
the poet would have applied his genius and poetic 
imagination to produce a different kind of composition, 
and Raja and Sap-mocan would have appeared in. still 
more glorious forms. 

The version of the Kusa-Jataka in Vol. II of Senart's 
edition of the Mahavastu is written mostly in prose, while 
its metrical version occurs in Vol. III of the same edition. 
The Pali version of the same Jataka can be read in 
the English Translation of the Jataka Collection (Vol. 
V, pp. 141 ff). For the sake of a comparative study 
of the proper names of kings and places in these three 
versions, as well as in Tagore’s two dramas, it may be 
mentioned that in the Mahavastu Vol. II version we 
find the king’s name as Kuga and that of his. chief 
queen, Sudargana, whose father’s name was Mahendraka, 
the king of the Madrakas, who ruled at Kanyakubja. 
Kusa’s father was King Iksvaku and mother Alinda. 
His dominion was Kasi with Varanasi as its capital. 
The same nomenclature is found in the metrical version 
of the story in Vol. III of the Mahavastu. But in the 
Pali version, Kuga is styled as king of Kusavati, capital 
of his father Okkaka (Iksvaku) who ruled over the Malla 
kingdom and his mother’s name is given as Silavati and 
his chief queen’s name is Pabhavati (not Sudaréana), 
daughter of the king of the Madda kingdom with Sagala 
as its capital. Tagore gives no name for Kuga and calls 
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him by the simple epithet of Raja, but the heroine's 
name is given as Sudarfana in his Raja drama. In 
Sap-mocan he names the king as Arunesvara of Gandhara 
and the queen as Kamalika, instead of Kuga and Sudargana 
respectively. 

We now relate the Kusa-Jataka briefly, needs it 
is dealt with in far greater details in the Mahavastu 
(Vol. II). The preamble to the story states that the 
Buddha, on attaining enlightenment under the Bodhi-tree 
at Gaya after defeating Mara, the Evil One, by a mere 
loud cough, and after having preached his first sermon 
at Varanasi, proceeded to Rajagrha where the monks 
asked the Lord asto how Mara was vanquished by 
Him only by the mere sound of his cough. The Tathagata 
in reply told them that there was nothing marvellous 
in this feat of His. He then related to them the story 
of the Kisga-Jataka and revealed how in a_ previous 
birth, King Kuga of Varanasi was no other than He 
(Buddha) Himself. The story runs thus. 

King Iksvaku of Varanasi had for his chief queen, 
Alinda, and a harem of 499 other wives, but they all 
were barren. The king pined for a male offspring. 
He consulted the royal priest who counselled him to 
let his entire harem take pleasure three times a fortnight 
with whatever man each of them liked, in order 
that a son might be born to any one of them. The 
king did so, but kept the chief queen, Alinda in the 
palace. 

The god Sakra disguised as a decrepit Brahman 
appeared at the king’s court and chose the chief queen 
Alinda for himself. The king requested the old man to 
choose another of the queehs but the Brahman asked 
the king not to go back on his word giving him the 
choice of any of the queens. The king permitted the 
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chief queen to go with the old man, but Alinda sobbed 
and wept. At the close of the night the Brahman doffed 
his disguise and stood before the queen in his own 
glorious form of Sakra and offered her the choice of 
a boon, and the queen chose the boon of a son. Sakra 
gave her a medicinal pill advising her to stir it in water 
and swallow it and surely she would get a son -who 
would be strong like a lion, able to crush his enemies. 
The god also said to her ‘There will be no one in the 


world equal to your son in prowess and he will sit on 


the throne. But he will be ill-favoured of complexion 
and form, because you did not let me have my pleasure 
with you. The queen on return to the palace reported 
the whole incident to the king. The king in anger did 
not allow the queen to swallow the pill, but he ground 
it on a stone and stirred it in water and gave it to 
the other 499 queens to drink from a blade of kusa 
grass. The king’s prohibition in Alinda’s case was out of 
fear lest she might give birth to an ugly son. 

_ In due time the queens gave birth to beautiful and 
handsome sons. Alinda, however, managed to taste 
stealthily a drop of water from the grinding stone by 
means of a kusa blade and she also conceived and gave 
birth to a son, but that son was very ugly and repulsive 
in appearance. The king refused to see such an ugly 
son of Alinda. Experts were appointed by the king to 
educate all his beautiful sons in different branches of 
arts and science, but no one taught anything to Kusa 
who, by dint of his own intelligence, wisdom and energy 
excelled all his step-brothers and all others in the 
knowledge of all kinds of arts. Iksvaku did not even want 
Kusa to become the king ‘of the Kasi realm after his 
death. He gave instructions to his ministers that from 
amongst all his sons, they should select that prince as 
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the successor to the throne who would be able to find 
out and dig up the large treasures he had secretly hidden 
in various parts of his palace. Then Iksvaku died. It 
was Kuga who with his great intelligence was able to 
discover the hidden treasures. So the ministers made 
Kuga ascend the throne and become their king. 

After having ruled for some time Kuga once appealed 
to his mother Alinda, to bring for him a handsome 
wife as his chief queen. His mother told him that no 
one would give a handsome and lovely daughter in 
marriage with him because he was ill-favoured in looks. 
Kuéa insisted on marrying a beautiful wife brought from 
a distant land even at a very high price. The ministers 
sent out messengers in search of a beautiful maiden and 
going round all provinces they selected Sudargana, the 
most lovely and beautiful daughter of King Mahendraka 
of the Madrakas,.who was reigning in the kingdom of 
Sarasena with his capital at Kanyakubja. Mahendra 
Be ay to the proposal. The messengers reported on — 
r to the ministers that the best maiden in the 
whole of India had been chosen for their king. Alinda 
approved the proposal’ and the news was communicated 
to king Kusa who became glad and asked the ministers 
to arrange for fetching Sudargana from Kanyakubja. 

Before the bride's arrival, Kusa’s mother thought of 
the means by which Sudargana should not know what 
her husband was like in appearance. The queen-mother 
devised a way deciding to provide a dark inner chamber 
plastered inside and outside, wherein her son could amuse 
himself with his wife, both not seeing each other. 
Sudargana could not understand the reason why the 
bed-chamber was made deeply dark and no lamps were 
lit in it and so she felt sad for not knowing what her 
husband looked like, neither did Kusa know what his 
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queen was like. Sudargana asked her husband, but Kuga 
replied that he did not know anything of this, but his 
mother must know and he advised the queen to ask her 
mother-in-law. She did so and the queen-mother replied 
—‘Sudargana, you both, husband and wife, are sublimely 
beautiful. I have seen none others like you. The 
reason is that you should not see each other's beauty 
and become distraught in mind. And I have also made 
a covenant with the gods that you should see each other 
only after twelve years, after you have a child born. 
This is our family custom.’ Sudargana thought that it 
was a wicked covenant made by Alinda with the gods. 
Some days later Sudargana appealed to her mother- 
in-law that she wanted to see her husband even once. 
The queen-mother thought of satisfying her curiosity 
and pretended to arrange to show her her husband in 
the king’s hall of audience. Kusa’s mother told Kusa 
that in order to prevent a change of heart in Sudargana, 
she intended to show her as her husband, Prince 
Kusadruma, the most handsome of all the princes, as 
seated on the throne. When Kusadruma was seated on 
the throne, Kufa held an umbrella over the false king's 
head. The queen-mother pointed out from the palace- 
window to Sudargana that false king as her husband 
and Sudargana rejoiced and thanked her good fortune 
in having such a handsome husband. But she felt dis- 
gusted at the sight of the monstrous umbrella-bearer. 
The queen told her mother-in-law about the repulsive 
sight of the latter, but Alinda replied that although so 
ill-favoured in appearance, that umbrella-bearer was 
very high-minded and virtuous, capable of repelling all 
enemies, and that his services could never be dispensed 
with because the whole of Kasi kingdom lived in comfort 
through his might. Sudargana talking in the dark 
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chamber with her husband wanted, for her own pleasure, 
the umbrella-bearer to be dismissed. Kusa'’s_ reply 
was ‘If a man has moral worth, what matters his 
form ?” 

KuSa, now in his turn, appealed to his mother that 
he was anxiously desirous to have a sight of queen 
Sudarsana. A way was devised by Alinda, by which 
Kuga would be able to see the queen without her know- 
ing who he was. Sudarsgana one day wanted to see the 
royal lotus-pool for gathering lotuses therefrom. Kuésa, 
in accordance with his mother’s instruction, wore a simple 
dress and waited somewhere near the steps of the pond, 
concealed in the lotus leaves. When the queen stretched 
out her hand for collecting some lotuses, she suddenly 
found herself embraced by king Kuga in the pond and 
she cried out for help from her companions, saying that 
she was being devoured by a water-demon. At night 
she reported this incident to her husband and that the 
water-demon looked exactly like the king’s umbrella- 
bearer. A similar event took place when Sudarsgana went: 
to the royal mango-grove where also she was suddenly 
attacked by a hideous forest-demon (who was Kuésa 
himself). This was also reported by her to her husband 
with the remark that the water-demon and the forest- 
demon and the ugly royal umbrella-bearer seemed to 
her to have been born of the same mother—so hideous 
was their appearance. 

On other occasions while visiting with the queen- 
mother and other women of the court, the royal elephant, 
horse and chariot stables, she was pelted on her back 
from a distance by the disguised Kuga. While the queen 
complained of this to Alinda, the latter appeased her 
by saying that the umbrella-bearer was inviolate. 

Then came an occasion when Sudargana could really 
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recognise and take a full view of her most ugly husband. 
A blazing fire broke out in the royal elephant-stable. 
King Kuga by his sole effort threw down the roofs of 
the stable and rescued the elephants by cutting off their 
chains and extinguishing the fire. All people including 
the women of the palace praised the display of energy 
and bravery of king Kusa. At that time a woman 
impulsively called king Kusa by name and lavishly 
praised him for his feat. Sudargana on hearing this 
thought to herself that there was hardly any difference 
between Kuga and an ogre. 

After having recognised her ugly husband, queen 
Sudargana could not find any joy in life and decided 
to go back to her parents or kill herself. With the 
intent of saving her life, her mother-in-law agreed to 
her proposal, and accompanied only by a maid, she 
reached her father’s capital Kanyakubja. Kuga searched 
for her in vain in the palace and learnt that the queen 
had left. So he also left alone for Kanyakubja with 
the purpose of bringing her back. Alinda regretted 
marrying her son with Sudarsgana and felt sad for such 
a bad turn of things. After having put his step-brother, 
prince Kusadruma, on the throne to deputise for him, 
Kuéga left alone for Kanyakubja. 

Arriving near the capital, he made such excellent 
floral ornaments as were never seen before by the people 
and he inscribed them all with his name. When these 
beautiful objects were sent to the palace of Mahendraka, 
Sudargana observed the name of Kuga thereon and 
understanding that they were the handiwork of Kusa 
who must have come there as an ordinary person, refused 
to accept them for herself without revealing to anybody 
the reason for her doing so. Gradually Kuga produced 
exquisitely beautiful articles in gold, jewellery etc but 
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his wife refused to accept all those things for seeing 
on all of them the inscribed name of Kuia. 

_ After reaching Kanyakubja Kuga took up a job in 
the royal kitchen where he prepared such excellent 
dishes as king Mahendraka had never before tasted. By 
the king’s command this cook was allowed free access 
to the palace and even into the women’s quarters and 
the king did not object to his being treated like a play- 
thing by the ladies of the harem who played with him, 
mounted on his back and made him carry them from 
place to place within the harem. 

When Sudarsana saw him being ridden by the women 
of the harem, she reproved them for this shameless act 
of theirs. The women in turn told her that she could 
be jealous if this ugly man were her husband. Although 
Kuga was now in the palace, Sudarsana did not approach 
him, nor speak to him first. When Kufa asked her if 
she was frightened on seeing him there, her reply was 
that he should go back to his own kingdom. Kusa 
replied that he would not return home without her. 

Having heard of Sudargana’s desertion of Kusa, 
seven very powerful and hostile neighbouring kings joined 
their forces and, in order to secure her, invested the 
city of Kanyakubja. Finding himself in that plight, 
Mahendraka reproached Sudarsana for having run away 
from her husband. 

Then Sudargana approached Kuga and reported to 
him of her father’s plight. While they were conversing, 
Sudargana’s mother overheard them and Sudarégana told 
her that he was Kuga. Her mother reported it to king 
Mahendraka who entered the women’s quarters and duly 
honoured Kuga with royal magnificence. 

Just then the loud roar of the armies of the seven 
kings was heard. KuSa then rode on a mighty elephant 
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attended by a great crowd and went out of the city-gate | 


and roared his famous lion-roar. The seven kings were 
vanquished, captured and brought before Mahendraka. 
On the advice of Kuga, Mahendraka gave his other seven 
daughters in marriage with the seven defeated kings 
who then became Mabendraka’s powerful allies and left 
for their respective realms. KusSa then took leave of his 
father-in-law for going back to his own kingdom, and 
at the time of departure Sudarsana was exhorted by 
her father to be worthy of her very powerful and valiant 
husband and she reverently assented. 

On his way back to Kasi, Kusa saw the reflection 
of his own person in the water of a pool and realised 
how ugly he was and thought that there was good reason 
for Sudarsana to despise him. So he decided to kill 
himself. Just then Sakra, the king of gods, became 
aware of Kusa’s decision and as KuSa was on the way to 
Bodhisattva-hood, Sakra appearing in the sky told Kuga 
not to kill himself and offered him a rope of red pearls 
with a gem, saying that if he tied the gem on his head 
he would look the most beautiful in appearance in the 
whole world and if he wanted to recover his former 
ugly form he should hide the gem. KuSa himself realised 
the change in his appearance on putting on the gem 
and felt glad to think that his wife Sudargsana would no 
more despise him. 

Even Sudarsana refused to recognise the changed 
king and she thought that her husband was displaying 
a trick of illusion. But after hearing the story of Sakra’s 
favour, she became extremely pleased and wanted to 
see that sublime beauty of Kufa at all times. Then having 
retained the beautiful form, Kuga proceeded to Banaras. 
All the other princes, ministers and officers went out 
to meet him, but they too could not at first recognise 
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- him until he hid the gem in his hand, when his former 
original form returned. He explained matters to them 
and to his mother also who would not at first believe 
him. They all then thought that Sakra had shown them 
the greatest favour. 

Virtuous men, according to Lord Buddha, always 
attain success in life, just as KuSa was re-united with 
his wife and his people. 

We find in the second version of the Kufa-Jataka 
as in Volume III of Senart’s edition of the Mahavastu 
that the cause of Kusa’s ugliness was explained to the 
monks by Buddha thus—in a former birth Kusa was 
very jealous because in his absence his wife had given 
alms to a beautiful Pratyekabuddha and spoke roughly 
to his wife and caluminated the Pratyekabuddha. On 
account of the maturing of that karma, Kuga became 
ugly, because his suspicion of his wife was improper. © 

‘It is possible as said before, that had Tagore known 
the whole story as it is told in the original text, Raja 
and Sap-mocan would have assumed a different form. 
But it must be acknowledged that Tagore, keeping intact 
the theme of the dark chamber in which the hero and 
the heroine lived and amused themselves without seeing 
each other, created two unique and brilliant pieces of 
drama in which he introduced many innovations and 
divergences from the original Mahavastu ~ for his 
own dramatic purpose. 
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LITTLE KNOWN SANSKRIT POETS 
By Dr. B. Cu. CHHABRA 


It is proposed to introduce in this essay a line of Sanskrit 
poets, that has been shunted off into a siding, as it were. 
Thanks to recent researches, we now know something 
about thousands of Sanskrit works and their authors. To- 
wards the close of the last century, Aufrecht produced his 
Catalogus Catalogorum, an alphabetic register of Sanskrit 
works and authors known till then. This monumental 
work contained many thousands of entries. Subsequently 
a lot of fresh material came to light, so much so that 
in 1935 the need for bringing that register up to date 
was keenly felt. The task was undertaken by the Univer- 
sity of Madras, and is still in progress. The first volume 
of this New Catalogus Catalogorum, comprising the 
entries under A only, has since been issued. 

Yet, very little light has so far been shed on the 
works and authors that form the subject matter of this 
paper. They are known only from ancient inscriptions 
on stone and metal. The circumstance that they 
constitute mainly historical documents unearthed by 
archeologists, is responsible for their having been 
neglected by Sanskritists in spite of the efforts of some 
early epigraphists to attract attention to the good poetry 
that is met with in the pragastis (panegyrics on kings 
and donors) that these inscriptions record. 

Such inscriptions are found everywhere in India, 
among the ruins mostly of temples and forts. They 
possess considerable poetic merit. Many of them do 
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record the names of their composers, some of whom 


explicitly describe themselves as poets. We have instances @ 


even of Sanskrit dramas engraved on stone, of which 
no manuscripts are found so far. At Dhar (artcient 
Dhara, associated with the famous Paramara_ king 
Bhoja), for example, numerous stone inscriptions have 
been discovered, among which is a big slab, containing 
two acts of an historical drama called Vijayaéri, also 
known as Parijatamanjari, composed by a poet named 
Madana. In the very opening line of the inscription, 
we are told that this natika was engraved on two well- 
dressed slabs of stone. The second slab, containing the 
remaining part of the drama, has not yet been recovered. 
The two extant acts of the drama were published as 
early as 1905 by Dr. E. Hultzsch, the then Government 
Epigraphist for India, in the Epigraphia Indica (EI), 
VIII, pp. 96-122. The same volume (pp. 241-60) 
contains two Prakrit poems, each consisting of 109 stanzas 
in the Arya metre, ascribed to king Bhoja himself. 
They constitute two stotras in praise of the Kurma 
(Tortoise) incarnation of Visnu. A curious composition 
of this type, called Gaurisvara-stotra, in which every 
verse is applicable, by double-entendre, separately to 
Gauri (Parvati) and Isvara (Siva) is contained in one 
of the two famous stone prasastis of the Siva (Vaidya- 
natha) temple at Baijnath in the Kangra district of the 
Panjab, both composed by a poet who calls himself 
Kavisvara Rama, son of Bhrngaka. He further imforms 
us that he was very young when he composed the two 
pragastis, and that his father, a Pramatr (Judge ? ) 
under the king of Kashmir at that time, had also 
acquired proficiency in Sanskrit in his very childhood. 
The two pragastis are dated corresponding to A.D. 1204, 
and were published first by Biihler in EI, I, pp. 97- 
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118. Portions of two more dramas have similarly been 
discovered from Ajmer, one, called Harakeli-nataka, by 
the Chahamana king Vigraharajadeva of Sakambhari, 
and the other, called Lalita-Vigraharaja-nataka, by 
his protegé, Mahakavi Somadeva, edited by Kielhorn 
_ in the Indian Antiquary (IA), XX, pp. 201-12. These bear 
a. date corresponding to A.D. 1153. Mention may also 
be made here of a Mahakavya, an epic poem, consist- 
ing of 24 cantos, engraved on as many stone slabs, 
found on the steps of the Raj Samand lake at Udaipur in 
Rajasthan. It is called Rajapragasti, and has for its 
subject-matter the construction of the Rajasamudra (Raj 
Samand) lake. .The author of the poem is a Telanga 
or Telugu Brahmana, Ranachoda by name, born of the 
_Kathondi family. It belongs to the late 17th century 
and has been published in seven instalments, as an 
Appendix to EI, XXIX and XXX. In short, Indian 
epigraphy affords a vast and varied material, comparable 
to good Sanskrit poetry known from other sources, but 
yet awaiting proper treatment and appreciation at the 
hands of competent critics and scholars. 

As indicated above, some epigraphists have already 
tried to draw attention to the poetical elements in 
inscriptions. In 1888, Biihler wrote a lengthy essay, an 
English translation of which, by Prof. V. S. Ghate of 
Poona, later appeared in IA, LXII (1913), in several 
instalments, under the title “The Indian Inscriptions 
and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry.” Possibly, 
by ‘artificial’ was meant ‘conventional’. 

In this connection it is worth remembering that 
Sanskrit poetry flourished mostly under the patronage 
of kings. It is around the exploits and munificence of 
gods and kings that the bulk of Sanskrit poetry, inscrip- 
tional or otherwise, revolves. Kagala, the author of the 
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Koni stone inscription, noticed below, aptly reminds us 
of the function of an Indian poet when he says “Let 
them (i.e. kings) raise hundreds of monuments, crush 
enemies on battle-fields, and liberally give away money 
in charity—all this is bound to sink into oblivion, like 
a dance performed in the pitch dark, unless put down 
in writing by poets (belauding and thereby immorta- 
lising those great deeds)”. 

With such themes for their compositions, poets in 
India naturally vied with one another in letting loose 
the reins of imagination. That accounts for the increas- 
ingly turgid styles and hyperbolic descriptions in Sanskrit 
poetry, but quite enjoyable nonetheless. 

Biihler restricted his disquisition to eighteen select 
inscriptions from Fleet's “Gupta Inscriptions’, and 
minutely analysed merits and demerits specially of two 
of the pragastis—Harisena’s panegyric of Samudragupta 
and Vatsabhatti’s prasasti on the Sun temple at Mandasor. 
In his estimate, however, he has been as partial to 
Harisena as he has been harsh on Vatsabhatti. He 
dubbed the latter ‘a versifier perhaps learned, but clumsy 
and little gifted’. In praising Harisena’s composition, he 
singles out verse 4, ‘which depicts the manner in which 
' Samudragupta was ordained by his father to be his 
successor and remarks: “This verse is one of the best 
productions the Indians have given us, in the domain 
of miniature-portraits, which is their forte”. 

Stimulating as Biihler’s essay was, it evidently did 
not evoke enough interest. The writers who subsequently 
wrote on the history of Sanskrit literature hardly take any 
notice of inscriptional poetry. Dr. S. N. Dasgupta and 
Dr. S. K. De in their joint work, “A History of Sanskrit 
Literature’ (Classical Period), Vol. I, published by the 
University of Calcutta in 1947, had only to regret that 
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‘the elements of literature in the inscriptions could not be 
incorporated in the present volume, though these should 
have been included here’ (p. xi). They show an awareness 
of the existence of inscriptional poetry, but not any inti- 
mate familiarity with it. Dr. Dasgupta at one place speaks 
of ‘Lesser poets who wrote inscriptions’ (p. vii), and 
at another, of ‘many prasgasti-kavyas in inscriptions 
which are of excellent poetic merit’ (p. Ixxx). Dr. De, 
however, has discussed here and there some pieces of 
inscriptional poetry, following Biihler, Kielhorn and 
others. Under the influence of Biihler, he also calls 
Vatsabhatti ‘the poetaster’ (p. 18). 

It may be pointed out that the spade of the 

archeologist in India has laid bare thousands of stone 
and copperplate inscriptions, many of which contain 
poetry. both poetic prose and verse, of high order— 
higher than that found in many known kavyas of the 
non-inscriptional type. It will be a greatly rewarding 
task to take stock of them and to subject them to a 
critical study. Below we introduce only ten poets, 
selected at random out of hundreds of such authors 
known from Indian epigraphy. . 
RAVILA. Nothing more than the mere name of this 
poet is known. Even this name would have been lost 
to us but for the fact that it is modestly mentioned 
(Ravilasya krtih) at the end of a short and sweet prasasti, 
beautifully engraved on a slab of stone, now kept in 
the Archaeological Museum at Gwalior. It was originally 
discovered at Mandasor, and is published in EI, XXVII, 
pp. 12-18. 

The object of this pragasti is to record the construc- 
tion of a Buddhist stupa by one Dattabhata, described 
as Commander of the forces of king Prabhakara, in 
the spring of A. D. 467-68, and it refers to two Gupta 


_ The temple had originally been built long before by 
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monarchs, Chandragupta II and his son Govindagupta. 
Ravila thus belongs to the Golden Age of Indian history. 
His composition is found to be of fairly high standard. 
RAVIKiRTI. This poet has left us a beautiful pragasti, 
neatly engraved on a slab of stone, which records the 
erection of a stone temple of the Jaina prophet Jinendra 
by the poet himself. The temple is now called Meguti, at 
Aihole in the Bijapur District of Maharashtra. Ravikirti 
used the occasion to furnish a eulogistic account of the 
history of the Western Chalukya dynasty, and especially 
of the exploits of his patron Pulikesin II alias Satyasraya. 
The record is dated corresponding to A.D. 634-35. 
Kielhorn who edited the record in EI, VI, 
pp. 1-12, says: “Important as this inscription is as an 
historical document, to myself it seems. almost more 
interesting from a literary point of view. The statement 
in verse 37 that it raises its author to the level of 
Kalidasa and Bharavi, is surely an exaggeration, but 
in my opinion this poem indubitably places him in the 
very front rank of court-poets and writers of prasastis. 


Ravikirti is thoroughly conversant with the rules of the 


Alamkarasastra, and like a daksinatya (i.e. a southerner), 
he is unsurpassed in some of his utpreksas. He is familiar 
with the works of India’s greatest poets, and seems to 
have especially profited by the study of that most prefect 
poem of Kalidasa’s, the Raghuvamsa” 

BHASKARABHATTA. Nothing is known about this poet 
beyond the mere name. He composed the elegant 
pragasti, originally discovered at Bhandak in Madhya 
Pradesh, and now kept in the Central Museum at Nagpur. 
Even in its damaged condition it is found to be 
of considerable interest. It records the repairs to a 
Buddhist temple effected by the Pandava king Bhavadeva. 
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a king named Suryaghosa, about whom also some details 
are given. It was published by Kielhorn in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1905, pp. 617-33. 
It belongs to about the middle of the 8th century A.D. 

The poet shows a great mastery over the Sanskrit 

language and an intimate knowledge of its poetics. He 
was specially fond of double-entendre. 
JayaKa. He is the author of a twenty-line pragasti, . 
neatly engraved on a stone slab found at Shergarh in 
the Kotah District of Rajasthan, recording ‘the building 
of a Buddhist temple and monastery to the east of 
mount Koégavardhana by the feudal chief (samanta) 
Devadatta’ during A.D. 790. It was edited by Hultzsch 
in IA, XIV (1885), pp. 45-48. The exact reading of 
the date, however, we owe to Kielhorn, ibid.. XXVI 
(1897), p. 152, footnote 34. 

Jajjaka describes himsef, in verse 20, as one born 
of the Sakya race. From this, Hultzsch concluded that 
he was probably a Sakyabhiksu or Buddhist monk. 
Following him, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has dubbed Jajjaka 
‘a Buddhist mendicant’ in his List of Inscriptions of 
Northern India, No. 21. There seems to be no justification 
for such an inference. Jajjaka is not at all a monkish 
name. It sounds more like a Kshatriya one. In fact, 
we have a prince of that name and a queen named 
Jajjika mentioned in some old inscriptions from Jodhpur, 
Rajasthan (Nos. 312 and 26 respectively, of Bhandarkar’s 
List). All that we can say is that our poet proudly 
claimed a common ancestry with Lord Buddha, in whose 
honour he composed the pragasti. Like the Buddha, 
he was a scion of the Sakya clan—otherwise most 
probably a Kshatriya poet of Rajasthan, so famous in 
history for bards and minstrels. 

Hultzsch says: ‘Both the composer of the prasgasti, 
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Jajjaka, and its engraver, Canaka, have done their work 
so conscientiously that there are almost no mistakes to be 
found throughout the inscription.’ Though to Hultzsch, 
Jajjaka’s style appeared a very turgid one, yet judging 
by the Indian standard, specially the one prevailing 


in those days, it may be rated high and elegant. — 


The poet exhibits a good command over the language 


and the prosody, as also familiarity with the rules of | 


rhetorics. 


BHATTA VASUDEVA. He composed the prasasti of Lakkha | 
Mandal at Madha, on the Upper Jamna ( Yamuna), © 


in the Dehra Dun District of Uttar Pradesh. He 
introduces himself in the penultimate stanza of the 
pragasti as son of Bhatta Skanda and grandson of Bhatta 
Ksemasiva, and, what is more, as ‘the lord of Ayodhya’ 


which, according to Biihler, may only mean that — 


‘Vasudeva was the owner of some village called Ayodhya’. 
But this point deserves a fuller investigation. Biihler 
edited the pragasti in 1892, in EI, I, pp. 10-15. 

The pragasti consists of 23 verses, all except the 
last one, in the arya metre. The last one is in the 
anustubh metre and records the fact that the eulogy 


was incised on stone by the mason Iévaranaga, son of © 
Nagadatta, an inhabitant of Rauhitaka (Rohtak in the © 


Panjab, 43 miles north-west of Delhi). 


The main object of the eulogy is to record the | 


dedication of a Siva temple by a princess, Isvara by 


name, who belonged to the royal house of Sinhapura,. 

for the spiritual welfare of her deceased husband. The — 
latter, called Candragupta, was the son of a king of — 
Jalandhara (Jullunder in the Panjab). He had died | 


_ by a fall from his elephant, as the inscription has it. 


The greater part of the inscription is taken up by | 
a laudatory account of the ancestors of Princess Igvara, 
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the Yadava kings of Sinhapura, who are otherwise 
little known. Bhatta Vasudeva, as a poet, shows a special 
predilection for puns and alliteration. 

KASALA. He composed the elaborate Koni prasasti, 
recording the construction of a Siva Paficayatana temple 
by Purusottama, a minister of the Kalachuri ruler 
Ratnadeva II. Koni is a small village on the left bank 
of the Arpa river, about 10 miles south-east of Bilaspur 
in Madhya Pradesh. The record refers itself to the 
reign of Prthvideva II, son and successor of Ratnadeva 
II, and is dated corresponding to A.D, 1174-48. It 
is published in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (CII), 
IV, pp. 463-478. 

In verse 37 of the pragasti, Kasala introduces himself 
as a versatile poet, proficient in various arts and sciences 
including those of medicine and elephants, as also well- 
versed in the agamas of the Buddha and others. In 
common with other poets, he is reticent as to his 
nativity and parentage. He was evidently a protégé of 
the Kalachuri rulers mentioned above. His poetry is 
lively, though mostly conventional. | 
RATNASIMHA. He is known as the author of the 
Mallar pragasti. We are fortunate in having some 
definite information about him, partly given by himself 
towards the end of the said prasasti, but chiefly supplied 
by his son Devagana, an equally good poet who has 
left us a pragasti composed by himself, as we shall 
presently see. 

The Mallar pragasti is now in the Central 
Museum at Nagpur and is published in CII, IV, 
pp. 512-18. It refers itself to the reign of the Kalachuri 
king Jajalladeva II and is dated corresponding to A.D. 
1167-68. It records the construction of a temple of 
Siva, here named Kedaradeva, in the town of Mallala 
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(Mallar in the Bilaspur District of Madhya Pradesh), 
by a Brahmana, named Somaraja. The greater part of | 
the inscription is devoted to the glorification of this | 
Somaraja who is extolled as a great scholar. 3 
Ratnasimha was a Kayastha of the Vastavya Saanily; : 
son of Mame, and grandson of Govinda who had migrated | 
from the Chedi mandala to the country of Tummana | 
(Chhattisgarh). Ratnasimha informs us that he owed his | 
rise to one Raghava who was possibly a distinguished © 
Brahmana astrologer, rather than to his father’s younger _ 
brother who was also called Raghava. q 
DEVAGANA. As indicated above, Devagana was the son : 
of Ratnasimha. Like Ravikirti of the Aihole pragasti, | 
Devagana, also is both the author of a pragasti and the © 
builder of a temple, the construction of which provided — 
an occasion for the inscription. In this case, however, | 
the author has devoted the major part of the composi- — 
tion to the glorification of his own family history. We : 
are told that his great-grandfather Govinda who had — 
hailed from the Chedi mandala, had two sons, Mame — 
and Raghava. Mame’s son was Ratnasimha- who is 
the composer of the Mallar pragasti, just noticed. | 
Ratnasimha’s wife was Rambha. From them was born | 
Devagana, with whom we are concerned here. Devagana — 
further informs us that he had two wives, Prabha and | 
Jamho. He also introduces to us his two sons, Jagat- 
simha and Rayarasimha, one daughter, Bhopa, and two 
more persons, Valhu and Devadasa, whose exact relation- | 
ship with himself is not specified. ] 
_ The stone bearing Devagana’s pragasti was discovered — 
within the fort of Ratanpur, 16 miles from Bilaspur in | 
Madhya Pradesh, and is now in the Central Museum — 
at Nagpur. It is published in CII, IV, pp. 483-90. © 
It refers itself to the reign of the Kalachuri king | 
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Prthvideva IT and is dated corresponding to A.D. 1149- 
50. It records the erection of a temple of Siva under 


name of Bilvapani at the village. Samba, by 
the poet Devagaya himself. 
Tt may be observed that Devagana’s father; Ratna- 
simha, composed a pragasti which refers itself to the 
reign of Jajalladeva II, the son and. successor of Prthvideva | 
II, and’ which is later ‘than the present one by about 
18 years. This means that both the father and the: son 
were actively engaged in poetic pursuits for quite a 
number of years contemporaneously, and that the peered 
énjoyed a fairly long life. ; 
MANJUNANDIN.. We know him as. the | a 
‘delightful pragasti found in .the Daksinaditya Sun 
tetaple at Bodh Gaya in Bihar. Since it records the 
_ building of a Buddha temple, it is to be presumed that 
‘the present. Sun temple was originally the very: Buddha 
temple of the pragasti, or the pragasti has been brought 
from ‘elsewhere to where it at present is. The Buddha 
temple is referred to in the inscription as:Gandhakuti 
_ of Sauddhodani. Its builder was.a prince, Purusottama 

by’ name. Interestingly enough, the record is dated 
in the year 1813 after the Buddha's nirvana, .which, 
according to one calculation, corresponds to A.D..1176. 
It was published by Pandit serree Indraji in IA, 
X, pp. 341-47. 
Its author, Manjunandin, himself as.son 
of Jivanaga and grandson of Vasudeva of the family 
of the Nandins. The verse wherein he speaks of himself 
is a good example of his buoyant style and felicity of 
expression. 

In one. of the verses, he beautifully describes how 

the worship in the Buddha temple was always accompanied 
with the music and dance by the traditional devadasis. 
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BHASKARA. Quite a number of poets and writers of © 
this name are known to Sanskrit literature but the 
one meant here is perhaps not to be identified with 
any one of them. He is also different from Bhaskara- 
bhatta of the Bhandak pragasti, noticed above. He lived — 
round about Cuttack in Orissa during the first half of © 
the 13th century. A.D. ; for, he is the composer of the § 
elaborate prasasti of the Categvara Siva temple at Kisanpur 
in the Cuttack District. The object of the prasasti is 
to record the erection of the same temple, referred to 
therein as Kamantaka-Dhama, by Visnu, the learned. 
and valiant minister of the Eastern Ganga monarch — 
Anangabhima III (A.D. 1211-38). The major part of | 
of the eulogy is devoted to this very Visnu, recounting — 
his exploits and It was EI, 
XXIX, pp. 121-33. : 

This pradasti is one of the best of the 
type that gives us more of poetry than of history. 
Bhaskara has fully utilised the occasion to display: his 
poetic talents. His composition affords an idea of the 
heights of imagery and hyperbole to which one can soar. _ 

In the concluding stanza, Bhaskara introduces him- 
self, in his usual bombastic way, as a poet of great 
renown and profound versed in: 
traditional lores. 

Likewise, the verse in which he describes ites the 
ruler of Tummana is constantly haunted by the fear 
of his powerful is remarkable 
for its fancy. 
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INDIA AND WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 
By Dr. K. K. Darra f 


A highly feature in the of India’s 

civilisation, age after age, has been ‘the catholicity © 
of ther thought and culture. India’s “culture with its | 
keynote. of universalism exercised a supremely fruitful 
influence on human™minds beyond the physical limits — 
of her geography rom the days of remote antiquity. 

“To know my country”, observed Rabindranath, “one 
has to travel to that age when she realised her soul 
and then transcended her physical boundaries, when — 
she: revealed «her being in a radiant magnanimity which | 
illumined the eastern horizon, making her recognised as | 
their own- by those -in alien shores who were awakened | 
into a_new surprise of life”. “I cannot but bring to 
your minds. those days”, he wrote, “when the whole of | 
Eastern Asia from Burma to Japan was united with | 
India , in: the closest ties of friendship, the only natural | 
ties which -can_ exist. between nations. There was a | 
living communication of hearts, a nervous system — 
evolved through which messages ran between us about 
the deepest needs of humanity”. Vivekananda also — 
emphasised this historic mission of India. “It has now — 
become an historical fact”, he observed “that the spiritual _’ 
ideas of the Indian people travelled towards both the | 
East and the West in days gone by”. 

The Upanishads proclaimed ‘May all be happy ; 
may all be free from troubles’. Buddhism preached | 
love, liberalism and brotherhood. Asoka in one of his | 
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rescripts proclaimed. ‘Concord: is: meritorious’. The 
universities at Nalanda; Vikramaésila ‘Uddsipdapari 
which developed great centres of learning, attracted 
scholars: from different parts oof India and Asia ‘and 
also: sent out ‘as 
and thought. 

Medieval India though by 
eliasnneiven assimilation of Hindu and. Islamic civilisations, 
which produced ‘brilliant ‘effects in religion, literature, art 
and «social habits. One: of: the most: significant effects 
the ideals of love and liberalism. 

In the eighteenth century, Indian te indie a 
splendid appeal to European scholars. In his inaugural 
address’ at the foundation of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Sir William Jones, a profoundly learned scholar 
and linguist, described India as “a noble amtphitheatre 
which has ever been esteemed the nurse of sciences, 
the inventress of delightful and useful arts, the scene 
of glorious actions, fertile in the productions of human 
genius’. Max Miiller observed in 1892: ‘Whatever 
sphere of human mind you may select for your special 
study, whether it be language, or religion, or mythology 
or philosophy, whether it be laws or customs, primitive 
art or primitive science, everywhere you have to go to 
India, whether you like it or not, because some of the 


most valuable and most instructive ‘materials: in ‘the 


The: message of: fellowship: was. from 
oblivion and proclaimed to the world by the great — 
apostles’ of awakened India, like Rammohan Roy, | 
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_. In 1831, Rammohan Roy observed: “It is now § 
generally admitted that not only religion but unbiassed 
common sense as well as the accurate deductions of § 
scientific. research lead to the conclusion that all man- § 
kind are but one great family of which numerous nations © 

and tribes existing are only various branches. Hence — 


enlightened. men in all countries feel a wish to encourage 


and facilitate human intercourse in every manner by § 
removing as far as possible all impediments to it in order § 
to promote the reciprocal advantage and enjoyment of — 


the whole human race”. Sarojini Naidu thus described 


this message: “For us, Indians, the river is the true | 


symbol of our civilisation; the river that moves and 
moves .with its epic rhythm towards the sea, carrying 
the tidings of life and freedom to the world. And Raja 


Rammohan Roy conveyed the message of this great — 


civilisation. to the world. He had no exclusion. ‘He 
had: the ‘all-inclusiveness which is characteristic of the 
universal quality of the Mission of India”. As Rabindra- 
nath pointed out, Rammohan “initiated us into the 
present era of worldwide co-operation of humanity. He 


knew that the ideal of human civilisation does not lie 


in the isolation of independence, but in the  brother- 


hood of ‘inter-dependence of individuals as well as of | 


nations ;in all spheres of thought and activity”. Tagore 


said: “When the branches and sub-branches of new 


awakenings in the history of human civilisation in 
different countries spread themselves out, India again 
and again chanted the mantra—one, one and one... . 
All meanness, failures and weaknesses appeared on account 


of a divorce from this oneness. All great men have J§ 
appeared to preach this oneness. All great revolutions | 


have taken place to save this oneness”. 


—_— Vivekananda preached this gospel of univer- | 
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salism : “Help and not Fight”; ‘Assimilation and not 
Destruction” ; “Harmony and Peace: and not Dissen- 
sion”. “I am the universal. Stand up then; this is 


the highest worship. You are one with the universe”. 


‘What is needed is a fellow-feeling between the. different 
types. of. religion, seeing that they all stand or fall 
together, a fellow-feeling which springs from mutual 


esteem and mutual respect”. “A time must come when 


every man will be as intensely practical in the scientific 
world as:in the spiritual, and then that oneness, the © 
harmony of Oneness, will pérvade the whole world”. 
An equally firm conviction about international feliow- 
ship reigned in the mind of. Sri Aurobindo sho said 
“Our ideal of patriotism procetds on the basis of love 


| and brotherhood and it looks beyond the unity of the 


nation and envisages the ultiffate unity of mankind”. 
In Mahatma Gandhi, there was a most wonderful 
reconciliation between nationalism and internationalism 


: —‘My idea of nationalism is that my country may become 
free, that if need be the whole of the country may — 


die, so that the human race may live. There is no 
room for race hatred here. Let that be our nationalism”. 
“I do want to think in terms of the whole world. My 
patriotism includes the good of mankind in general. . 
Therefore my service of India includes the service of 
humanity”. Tagore said “There is only one history—the 
history of man. All national histories are merely chapters 
in the larger one”. ‘Man will have to exert all his powers 
of love and charity of vision to make another great moral 
adjustment which will comprehend the whole world of 
men and not merely the fractional groups of nationality”. 
“The same stream of life that runs through the world 
and dances in rhythmic: measure—where the world 
has not been broken up into fragments by narrow 
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domestic cells. . . into that heaven of freedom, my Father, — 
my country awake”. ‘When the good of the world 
would be my religion, I shall derive pleasure from it — 

and any obstruction to it would pain me’. The Poet 
said ; “Let me mingle with all, thus let me emancipate — 
myself from fetters”. “When shall I be able to go out — 
in this vast. universe with the chariot of my heart, by © 


- breaking the barriers of my own isolated home”. “Open §| 


your doors today, for the good of the world”. “Mad § 
with the rays of the dawn, I want to mingle with the | 
world”. “How does my. heart out: wath the 
world enters it in embrace”. 


Tanjore,. South pear 14th cent. 
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TAGORE IN SINGAPORE AND MALAYA IN 1927 
By SomnatH Duar 


TAGORE visited Singapore, Malaya, Thailand, Java, Bali 
and Sumatra in 1927. Earlier, he had visited Japan 


' (three times), China (once), Burma (twice) and nearer 


home, Ceylon, once. His mission, as the poet said in 
one of his speeches in Kuala Lumpur, was to reveal 
what was universal in Indian culture. A theme common 
to every oration was the need of Asians to understand 
each other better. His inspiring message of the cultural 
unity of Asia had its effect on Asian re-awakening as 
a whole, and he became a fitting vehicle of expression 
for resurgent Asia’s hopes and aspirations. The impact 
of Tagore, an Asian poet, speaking in tones of Asia's 
own culture and_ civilisation, was an_ exhilarating 
experience for his listeners—Malayans, Chinese and 
Indians—everywhere. 

A graphic record of the memorable visit of Dr. Tagore 
to Singapore and the Federated States of Malaya, 
in July-August 1927, was preserved in a special issue of 
“The Indian”, a monthly published under the auspices 
of the Indian Association, Singapore. The issue, published 
in August 1927, was called “Dr. Tagore Number”. It 
recorded most of his utterances and recapitulated recep- 


] tions and functions held in the Poet’s honour in Singapore, 


Malacca, Kuala Lumpur, Seremban, Penang and other 
States. This article is based on that special number, 
which incorporated most of the contemporary press reports. 
The present writer has also consulted newspaper files 
for the period. _ 
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IN SINGAPORE 


The Poet arrived in Singapore on the 20th July, 
1927, on an invitation from a committee, representative of 
this town. He was accompanied by Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji of Calcutta University, Shri Surendranath Kar 
and Shri Dhirendra Krishna Deb Varman, artists of 
the Visva-Bharati Kala Bhavan, and by Shri Ariam 
Williams (now Shri Aryanayakam), the Poet's Secretary. 

At a reception by the Straits Chinese of Singapore, 
speaking of the ancient history of India, Dr. Tagore 
said that its study was incomplete because Indian students 
did not study the history of China. 

Dr. Tagore’s address at the Victoria Theatre, on 
the 22nd July, was heard by a very large audience. 
His Excellency the Governor, Sir Hugh Clifford, introduced 
the Poet as ‘‘the greatest poet that the East has produced”. 

In the course of an address in which he dwelt 
largely on the subject of-the unity of man, Dr. 
Tagore said that “there were conflicts not only in 
the region of collective self-interest, in the form of 
politics or commercial enterprises, but also in the region 
of religion”. 

A great international gathering such as is only possible 
in a cosmopolitan city like Singapore, representing 
practically all the nations of the earth, assembled at 
Mr. M. A. Namazie’s bungalow at Siglap, on the 23rd 
July, 1927, to “do honour to India’s greatest poet and . 
philosopher”. The reception was held under the auspices 
of the local Indian Association and several hundred 
guests were present. 

On the 24th July, at the invitation of the Chinese 
schools in Singapore, Rabindranath delivered an address 
to the Chinese community at the Palace Gay Theatre. 
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Tagore at the age of 60 
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The hall was fully crowded. The Acting Chinese Consul- 
General presided. 

In the course of another address delivered on the 
same evening at the Indian Association, the Poet said : 
“My work is also your work, and I appeal to you to 
ponder over the importance of a centre for the study 
of all cultures, specially in relation to that of our own, 
Hindu and Mussalman. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, ‘as Indians you are the 
inheritors of a great heritage—that of striving for the 
realisation of truth, of love for all beings, and of 
service to them. I urge upon you to remain Indians 
in that sense, no matter of whatever language or religion 
you are. You have my best wishes—the wishes of an 
aged countryman of yours who has loved you and sought 
to express through his verses and writings the best that is 
in you and in your culture...” 

There was a large gathering of school children and 
teachers in the Victoria Theatre on the 25th July to 
listen to the Poet. The Hon. Mr. C. H. Woolfe, the 
Acting Colonial Secretary, presided and introduced the 
Poet in the following words—“To those who have not 
had that privilege it remains for me to say that you 
have before you one of the world’s greatest men. He 
is a man of worldwide reputation as a poet, as a 
philosopher and as a teacher...” 

Dr. Tagore in a long lecture described his institution, 
the Visva-Bharati. 


IN MALACCA 


Dr. Tagore and his party reached the harbour on 
the 27th July by steamer from Singapore. A reception 
committee had been formed in the town, of which the 
Chairman was Mr. G. C. Dodd. 
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The Poet delivered a public lecture at St. Francis 
Institution on the same day where he spoke about 
educational matters. Mr. S. C. Goho presented a small 
purse to Dr. Tagore containing $ 3,500 from the public 
of Malacca and elsewhere. Other Malacca engagements 
included an At Home at the Residency by the Hon’ble 
Mr. R. Crichton, another At Home by the Indo-Ceylonese 
community, and a dinner by the Reception Committee. 


IN KUALA LUMPUR 


Tagore arrived at Kuala Lumpur on the 30th July 
from Malacca by train. He was received by Mr. Loke 
Chow Thye, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
and conducted to the platform where he was introduced 
to the Hon'ble Mr. J. Lornie, the British Resident of 
Selangor. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Lornie in the course of his 
welcome speech said: “We are met to welcome one 
who has earned a reputation in the world as a thinker, 
as a poet, and as a teacher—one of those wise men whom 
the East has from time to time in its history produced”. 

In the course of his reply, the Poet said: “I have 
been in different countries in the world, in the East and 
in the West, and somehow I have been fortunate enough 
to receive love from my fellow beings, and it must have 
been for something which they have discovered in my 
personality, in my work from which they realise that I 
truly belong to them, that I am their friend. I only 
claim that friendship from you”. 

A very large and enthusiastic gathering assembled 
at the Chinese Theatre Hall on the 2nd August when an 
excellent variety entertainment was given by various 
Chinese Associations. Dr. Tagore gave a recital of some 


passages from his own works. 
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_ The Chief Secretary, the Hon’ble Mr. W. Peel, who 
presided, said : “Dr. Tagore’s mission is simply to leave 
the world better than what he has found it, and no 
man can work for a better ideal than that”. 

An address was given at the Victoria Institution, 
_ Kuala Lumpur, by Dr. Tagore on the 3rd August, when 
the Assembly Hall was packed to capacity. The British 
Resident of Selangor (the Hon’ble Mr. J. Lornie) rene 
and introduced the Poet. 

The Poet spoke at length on the unity of the human 
race. He read a number of extracts from his book of 
poems written for children, entitled ““The Crescent Moon”. 


IN SEREMBAN 


_ Dr. Tagore was heard by a large crowd on the Negri 
Sembilan Club lawn which was tastefully decorated for 
the occasion, on the 3rd August. On arrival at 5.30 p.m. 
the Poet was received by the reception committee. Dato 
Klana Petra, the Chairman, welcomed the Poet. Inche 
Osman translated the speech into English. : 

Towkay Chang Seng Leong read an address which 
was afterwards enclosed in an engraved silver casket and 
handed to the Poet, who gave a very impressive address 
on the unity of humanity. 


BACK IN KUALA LUMPUR 


Dr. Tagore delivered a lecture to school children 
of the higher standards in Kuala Lumpur schools. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Lornie presided. Dr. Tagore made a long 
speech and then read some of his poems. 

The last of Dr. Tagore’s lectures in Selangor was 
delivered on the 6th August at the Confucian School, to 
children of the Chinese schools in Kuala Lumpur. The 
lecture was interpreted to the children. 
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IN KLANG 


When the Poet visited Klang on the 5th August, the 
very first words to fall from his lips were: “Klang is 
the only town in Malaya where I am recognised as a 
Poet”. The Poet addressed a meeting at the Anglo- 
Chinese School hall, where he began with the above- 
mentioned words, because it was in Klang that Sir 
Malcolm Watson had asked him to read to them from 
his poems—in other places they had all claimed lectures 
from him. In an inspiring tone the Poet recited passages 
from his well-known work “The Crescent Moon”. 

Sir Malcolm told the meeting: “You have come 
here to welcome and hear one of the greatest poets of 
the world. Those of you who have not read Dr. Tagore’s 
writings, I can assure that you have a great joy before you. 
Some of you will perhaps begin with his shorter stories and 
I know of nothing in English literature to surpass them”. 


IN KUALA KANGSAR 


On the 12th August, the Reception Committee of 
Kuala Kangsar gave a hearty welcome to Dr. Tagore. 
Mr. Louis Thivy, J.P. welcoming the Poet said: “It is 
a very rare privilege we in Malaya are having of seeing 
and hearing this great sage and savant’. 


IN TELUK ANSON 


It was a surprise for the inhabaitants Of Teluk Anson 
when Dr. Tagore and party reached there on the Ilth 
August. An address of welcome was presented to him, 
read out by Mohamed Fahir. 


IN TAIPING 


The. Resident of Perak, Mr. H. W. Thomson, C.M.G., 
was among others on the Reception Committee which 
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A dance scene with musicians—after a medieval sculpture 
from Padmavati, now in Gwalior Museum 
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Dancing couple—after a stone sculpture, Karla Caves, 
Western India, c. 4th cent. 
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received Dr. Tagore in Taiping. Dr. Mohamed Ghows, 
President of the Indian Association, made a speech of 
welcome. 

Dr. Tagore in his speech gave his reasons for founding 
his institution at Santiniketan. He had made it a sort 
of a guest house and had asked people from all land 
to come and share the wealth which they had inherited 
from their ancestors and “enjoy the feast of life by 


_ lighting all the lamps of culture.” 


IN PENANG 


A Reception Committee in Penang with Mr. H. C. 
Bathurst, Deputy Controller of Labour as Chairman, 
welcomed the Poet and his party on the 13th August. 

On the 14th August, the Hu Yew Seah (a Chinese 
Club) gave a public reception at which the leading 
members of every community were present. Dr. Tagore 
was garlanded by Mr. Heah Joo Seang, the President 
of the Seah, before he laid the foundation stone of the 
new Hu Yew Seah buildings in Madras Lane. 

Dr. Tagore in rising to respond said that he felt 
he had followed the footsteps of his ancestors who went 
out as messengers to China with a homage of love 
and spiritual fellowship and he realised it when he was 
in China. 

The Headmasters, Managers and _ representatives 
from the various Chinese schools in Penang assembled 
later at the Chung Ling High School to receive Dr. Tagore 
and hear him. The Poet delivered a long lecture in 
the course of which he said, addressing the Chinese 
“Young Friends, you have your duty to this land which 
is yours by your physical birth, and you will have to 
be loyal to this country...” 

On the 15th August, Dr. Tagore delivered a public 


j 
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lecture on ‘‘Nationalism” at the Empire Theatre Hall. 
The Hon'ble Mr. R. Scott, the Resident Councillor, was 
in the chair. 

In the course of the lecture, the Poet said: ‘This 
is ‘a great age and science has brought human races 
together and now it is our moral and spiritual might 
which should make this fact a truth. We are making 
the human race wait for this truth, of all truths the 
highest truth, of unity among the races of men. Unless 
we realise this truth we shall never find the fulfilment 
of the age.. 

About the Visva-Bharati, Dr. Tagore said how he had 
tried to build a meeting place of different cultures of 
the world, both of the west and the east, and: “We 
have opened our Chinese classes, because we know that 
India cannot know herself if she does not know also 
China. In order to know our heritage, we must know 
Chinese culture and history”. 

He added: “I shall always remember this visit to 
this beautiful country of yours.. 

On the night of the 15th Antes the Indian 
community in Penang entertained the Poet and his 
party at a dinner at the building of the United Indian 
Association. On the 16th August, the Poet took a trip 
round the island, and in the afternoon the Poet and 
party left for Belawan, Medan. 


MESSAGE TO MALAYA 


Dr. Tagore left Penang on the 16th August on his way 

to Java. Before leaving he gave the “Straits Echo” the 
following message: “Since my coming to this country 
my heart has daily found satisfaction at the manifes- | 
tation of physical beauty, the unwearied hospitality of a 
generous soil, and exuberant welcome lavished upon 
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me by all communities that are co-operating in their 
various ways to bring to this land wealth and well- 
being and the peace that comes of a —— spirit of 
neighbourliness... . 


A Santiniketan dancer—woodcut by Ramendranath Chakravarti __ 
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THE POET OF THE ANTI-AESTHETIC CENTURY 
By Dr. U. R. ExRENFELS 


Wuen Rabindranath Tagore toured Europe in the early 
twenties and visited in Prague, Moritz Winternitz, 
the Indologist who later came to Santiniketan to teach 
there, and my father as the founder of the Gestalt 
concept, I happened to be there as a pupil of both. When 
the three grand old men talked together,-I had occasion 


to learn something of modern Bengal in conversation with | 


a young Bengali who acted as secretary to the Poet. 
The contrast between these two Bengalis whom I saw 
for the first time in my life, left a lasting impression 
upon me. The elder man’s flowing garments, somewhat 
in the style of the Arab galabiya or kanzu and his 
beautiful grey beard seemed to be a natural expression 
of the composed dignity and observant love which 
emanated from every gesture, smile or word of the Poet, 


even though his words were few and reserved. When © 


in the evening we all heard him recite his own poetry 
in Bengali, the rapturously listening audience felt that 
here perfection of form and beauty of sound inculcated 
more than a mere aesthetic achievement for the senses. 
As my mother put it: it was the expression of an inner 
life which had yet to be awakened in the spiritually 
slumbering Western mind. 


The young companion seemed to come from an — 


altogether different world. He was dressed in the artifice 
of European sewn tailorings with neck-ties and starched 


tight collars cutting in sharply into the roundish lines 
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of his young face and seemingly feminine features, 
making them appear somewhat disharmoniously hemmed 
in by the narrow straight jacket of Europeanization. 
Amiable and courteous as the young man was, he yet 
seemed to speak of an altogether different Bengal and 
for that matter of a different India—different from the 
poems and also the simplest remarks of the great and 
old Poet. 

This was a most personal first impression which I 
received some forty years ago, as a young boy, if not 
half child, and about ten years before I first entered 
India in 1932. 

Yet, looking back to these almost symbolic first 
impressions now, I find that they convey the deep signi- 
ficance of Tagore’s role as a reviver of beauty and of 
the love for beauty in India. To understand the 
magnitude of this aspect of his life, we have to realize 
the background of his time and of the culture-historic 
role, he played. A great revival of conscience had 
inspired India before Tagore. But this revival was a 
predominantly intellectual, not an emotional renaissance. 
Ram Mohan Roy in the North-east and Syed Ahmed 
Khan in the North-west had started a revival of Hinduism 
and Islam in India respectively, but their approach even 
to religion and culture-regeneration was _ primarily 
intellectual, not emotional. East and West: were to be 
united and to understand each other— but this unification 
was planned on the level of common thoughts—not on 
that of common feelings and their expressions. We must 
not forget that to the then dominating European 
average mind of the period, the “Victorian Age”, not 
only Oriental culture and tradition as such but in fact 
everything connected with non-European values, even 
with mere nature itself, was suspect and appeared 
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both “uncivilized” and “primitive”. Even the later! 
‘and ‘more temperamental developments in the religi-] 
‘ous. ‘renaissance movements which grew during the} 
earlier part of Rabindranath Tagore’s life-span viz.} 
Swami Dayananda’s Arya Samaj, towards the end of 
the 19th, and Mirza Ghulam Ahmed’s Ahmadiyya at 
the beginning of the 20th century, were adapted to} 
Western concepts in all matters of form, style and 


- expression. That is true, even though both these j 


socio-religious movements were definite in their deter- } 
mination to restore respect for and homage to the} 
intellectual contents and the names of their respective | 
religious traditions. Even full-fledged contemporaries | 
of Rabindranath Tagore, first and foremost Mahatma } 
Gandhi, stressed the aspects of political philosophy in 


the entire approach to the problems of their time. This 
philosophy was again intellectual, rather than emotional- 


aesthetic in approach. The problem of the East-West 
antithesis was seen as an assertion. of the East—in 


_ terms of Western values. That is true also of Muhammed 


Iqbal, the great Muslim thinker of the period, in spite | 
of the.fact that the beauty and perfection of his couplets 


_ and Urdu verse achieved great success and the force | 


of his’ language has become a lasting influence not only | 
on Urdu prose but also poetry. The transmitted content | 
of this poetry, however, was again praise of a rational- | 
istic:understanding, not of an intuitive living of traditional } 


values and their artistic expression. 
-.-. .Rabindranath Tagore’s immortal contribution to the | 


particular period in that crucial moment of Indian history | 
and Indian re-orientation was his emphasis on traditional 
form of beauty and of nature. To understand and 
fully appreciate the originality of this approach, it 4s } 
necessary to recall that both were anathema—almost | 
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taboo—to the average Victorian of the time and still 
more so to his counterpart in India. It was an intellectual’ 
climate that prevailed .in India—most sharply contrasted 
to that which gave rise to the first understanding of 
traditional values. in Europe: the romantic period. In 
those days of the brothers Schlegel, Rueckert, the old 
Goethe and later Max Miiller, there was a growing 
passion for non-European values, hidden in the so far 
neglected literature outside the classical world. This 
went along with the’ re-discovery of the beauty of nature. — 
In India the mental climate was the opposite of this: ~ 
Western genius from Shakespeare and Mills to Tolstoi _ 
and Mark held the field whilst nature became suspect, 
if not actually repugnant to the average Oriental 
intellectual of that period. Whilst to the typical Westerner 
of the romantic epoch, all beauty and poetry was 
symbolised in the concept of the majestic forest (“Wer 
hat’ dich,. du schoener Wald, aufgebaut so hoch da 
egret ."), to the average Indian, the word “jungal” — 
r ‘jungli”—“forest” or “forest-like’—denoted (and: in 
still denotes even this day!) a derogatory reference 
to: the un-civilised, pagan or primitive past, of :which 
one does not want to speak, be: much less 
To ‘this. attitude Tagore’ whole temperament; 
and ‘his cultural leadership on aesthetic fields 
was fundamentally opposed. His description:of detail: in 
nature and the humble simple beauty of children, women, 
simple folk, his love for the natural ‘scenery in Bengal 
and simple mileau description, as for instance in the 
Post Office, all: stress the hidden values which are waiting 
to be re-discovered by a loving and understanding mind. 
It-was significant that so far the last genuine expression 
of original Indian and not merely imitative Indian talent 
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in the fields of painting and sculpture followed his and 
his cousin Abanindranath Tagore’s inspirations. What 
came later was all mere imitation, sometimes quite lively 
imitation, but imitation all the same. In painting and 
sculpture either French modern art, or second-hand 
imitation of what Americans tried to learn from the 
French has thus been brought as a new style to the East. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s stress was on the intrinsic 
values and the original beauty of Indian life and Indian 
forms of culture in all fields. If we find now a wave 
of newly awakening interest in folk-culture, folk-dances, 


‘music, painting and crafts, we should not forget that 


it was the great Poet’s then quite uniquely original 
approach which had opened this way to the Indian 

This great achievement is not lessened by the realisa- 
tion of opposing forces which it had (and still has) to 
combat. Perhaps one of the most surprising features — 
in the India of today is the lack of originality and 
genuineness in all fields of aesthetic expression. India, 
the home of Hindu-Buddhist temple architecture and 
sculpture, of the most original tradition in music and 
dance, of Indo-Islamic miniature painting, interior 
decoration and house-gardening, has become barren and 
dully imitative in not only all these fields of artistic 
endeavour, but even in the beauty of daily life as such. 
This drabness goes under the deceptive name of 


‘“‘progress’ . 
Wherever we look around we find now that the 
scenery in the city, town and even villages, has lost 
most of its originality which was congenial to tradition, 
environment and to the climate of India. Or, take 
another instance: the cinema. It is an enormous success 
in terms of money: the world’s second biggest cinema 
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industry! But what of its general cultural and more 
so its aesthetic achievements ? It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that it is the least original and least consistent 
representation of all national cinema productions in the 
world, even including that of America, which itself is 
already pretty low, as compared to British, Japanese, 
French, Italian, Scandinavian and other national produc- 
tions. How can we account for this seemingly incompatible 
fact that India—a country with perhaps the oldest, most 
original, and until quite recently with still surviving 
traditions of art, India, the country of the most ravishingly 
beautiful natural scenery, historical architecture and 
sculpture, India, the home country of one of the earth's 
most attractive racial types,—yet produces almost without 
exception such films as we see in the over-crowded 
cinemas of the entire sub-continent, including Pakistan ? 

The only possible answer is the almost calculated 
neglect, if not actually contempt of Indian aesthetic 
traditions which governed the century of Rabindranath 
Tagore. Indian nature was dubbed as “jungle” ; Indian 
village life as “jungli”. Indian traditional appreciation 
of the naked body and its symbolic significance was 
relegated into the realm of the “primitive”, if not the 
obscene, and the ideal of “progress” expressed in the 
imitation of the European all-covering cold-country type 
of clothing. The Ideal of the “uplift” type of “social 
worker” was (and unfortunately still in part is) to bring 
as much as possible of hygienically harmful, economically 
devastating and aesthetically revolting all-covering type 
of clothes and clothings to “The Poor”. 

In such an atmosphere, a congenial sense of beauty 
could not develop, but that today a new consciousness 
shows first signs of awakening, is due in no_ small 
measure to the aesthetic sense which the Poet brought 
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about in this great country, along with the personal 
example of Mahatma Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave which 
are still awaiting a full appreciation and understanding 
in the India of the future. 


Drum dance—after a sculpture on a gateway of the Nataraja Temple, 
Chidambaram, South India, 17th cent. 
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Dancing Siva—after a sculpture in Ellora Cave 14, c. 8th cent. 
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DANCE IN INDIA 
By Dr. CHARLES 


Tue ‘rebirth’ of dance in India—an expression that 
I believe to be more correct than ‘revival’—is one of 
the strangest tales to tell. It is, in many ways, very 
different from, say, the rebirth of the theatre, or of 
music, or of painting. Yet, in a sense, with the sole 


exception of music, no other art has remained all through — 


the past years so impeccable in technique, so closely related 
to tradition. The theatre has gone west, painting has 
become utterly westernized too, poetry has been profoundly 
influenced by the moderns, especially T.S. Eliot, Auden 


and their kin, even music, undoubtedly, is being slowly — 
penetrated by at least some selected elements of the © 


West, not to speak of architecture. But classical Indian 
dancing has hardly allowed any outside influence to 
play upon it, except the trappings of the modern 
electrically illuminated stage. | 

This is a story of rescue done with complete con- 
sciousness, an almost missionary saving of an art that 
became a subject of contumely, a disgraceful practice 
despised by all good people. 

Apart from folk dancing, which we are not touching 


at this moment, there were two kinds of dances known ~ 


a hundred years ago. One was the temple dance, 


practised widely in South India in Orissa (very little 
elsewhere), and which was part of the religious rite to — 
be followed in front of the cult object, the divine © 
image; the other was the “nautch”, best described as — 
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“entertainment dance” for the well-to-do which included 
the British ruling class and the wealthy landlords of India. 

These two types do not exhaust the subject. Unknown 
to most of us, upto recent years, were a number of 
other dances, mostly in out of the way places. Among 
them was Kathakali, dance drama in Malabar that 
cannot be called a temple dance, even though its subject 
is sacred; Kuchipudi dances which, though they 
bear the strongest family resemblance to Bharata Natya, 
are not identical, and were certainly danced as a form 
of half-entertainment, half-religion, mostly on such occa- 
sions as weddings or festive celebrations; numberless 
dance dramas that exist up and down the country that we 
are only now beginning to discover and that must 
have been dance art forms of utmost importance a 
hundred years ago; the Melattur Bhagavata dramas, the 
Varanasi Ramayana dance-drama, the Yaksha-gana in 
Kerala ; the numerous variations of dance and drama 
still prevalent in Orissa and many of the hill states too. 

Yet the two most widely known forms were the Bharata 
Natya of South Indian temples and the ‘‘nautch” of 
North India. . 
Bharata Natya, as is now known, is a highly system- 

atized classical dance, based on several text books, of 
which the Natya-Sastra (“Textbook of Dance-Drama”) 
by Bharata is the most renowned. Its age is approximately 
two thousand years, though it is naive to believe that 
it has not changed at all during those millennia. This 
has to be mentioned here, beeause there are some naive 
people who believe that. Sculptural representations of 
dancers in attitudes strongly reminiscent of Bharata 
Natya are found as far back as the Bharhut Stupa of 
the Buddhists, the date of which ranges between c. 150 
and 50 B.C. The most famous illustrations of poses as 
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is inscribed: the inscriptions tally if not always, 


- ¢elassical dances have to be learnt with their rules, from 


some Sanskrit, many of them know a great deal. Tuition 
goes from father to son, often to other members of the 


a family of dancing girls. This of course has changed 
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described in the Natya-Sastra are found on the monumental 9 
gateways of South Indian temples, notably the Siva 
Temple of. Chidambaram; in some of these medieval 
temples: the Sanskrit name of the particular dance pose — 


the text of the Natya-Sastra. 

' Bharata Natya partakes of one of the main character- i 
istics of all classical dances: it is taught by expert @ 
teachers. The point is that folk dances are picked up | 
on the village common by anyone wishing to join but | 


expertly trained masters. The traditional masters of | 
Bharata Natya are very learned.men; almost all know | 


family such as nephews ; and it is presumed, on surviving | 
evidence, that the dancing girls who went to learn 
Bharata Natya in former days, were also members of | 


now completely. Nevertheless even today a guru of Bharata | 
Natya will ‘still belong to a family (very few families J 
in fact) in which Bharata Natya teaching has been | 
traditional. Most celebrated among these families is | 
that of Pandanallur which has produced the greatest 
gurus of the present age. The most celebrated lady’ 
teacher of today who comes from a family of traditional } 
dancers, is the Grand Lady of canaries Natya, Shrimati | 

- Whilst temple by “devadasis” in the 
South has hardly deteriorated so far as the quality of the | 
classical dancing was concerned, literary and inscriptional | 
evidence going back to very old days testifies to the | 
fact that the temple dancing girls were far from being § 
virtuous maidens. Apart from a short period when J 
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sensualism gained an upper hand in Tantric orgies, the 
dancing girls had a bad. reputation, for; evidently, they 
had to eke out an existence by prostitution. Manu, the 
great law-giver of India forbids householders to dance 
or sing or play musical instruments ; he reckons dancers, 
singers and actors as unworthy men who should not be 
invited to the ceremony of offerings to the dead. He 
even goes so far as to exempt a man from the severe 
punishment meted out to those who seduce other men’s 
wives, if that woman is a dancer or actress. A temple © 
inscription in Bengal refers to the hundreds of dancing 
girls who “receive the visitor’ to the temple with such 
charms that he thinks he has come to heaven itself. : 
A great deal of similar practice is known from the 
very holy temple of Jagannatha, Lord of the Universe, 
at Puri; and we have literary testimony to this fact 
by early European travellers and settlers. __ 
‘The tale of the Northern Indian “nautch” girl is 
equally distressing. Kathak which is now universally 
accepted to have been once a branch of the same sort 
of classical dance as Bharata Natya, Kuchipudi or Orissi, 
became during the Mughal emperors’ days, a. court 
entertainment. There is a splendid miniature painting 
(now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, and 
published by me in Marg with my article “Ballet Costume 
in Akbar’s Time’’); in which Emperor Akbar is shown 
watching a troupe of women dancers perform ; the shocked 
faces of the court women peeping in from doors at 
the back and the guards who -try to hold back the 
ladies of the court from watching so disgraceful a scene 
bear ample testimony to the status to which dancing 
women were reduced in the pleasure-loving Mughal court. 
Temple dancing, naturally, would not be encouraged 
by the Islamic rulers; but more than that, Kathak 
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lost much of its narrative character (the word ‘“‘Kathaka” 
means “story-teller”) and presentday Kathak is patently 
a dance appealing to the senses displaying the charms 
of the flexible and supple feminine body, and has none 
of the dedicated, religious fervour still so well preserved 
in other systems, such as Kathakali, Orissi, Bharata Natya 
or Kuchipudi. 

The early British East India Company settlers and 
quite a number of later days’ British officials in the 19th 
century continued to patronize nautch girls, especially 
in that early period when European women hardly came 
out to India and the English “exile” found solace in 
the company of these women of easy virtue. There are 
excellent illustrations of these nautch entertainments in 
many paintings of that period, notably some in the 
well-known ‘‘Patna Painting” style. At the beginning 
of the 19th century, a nautch girl, quite simply, meant 
a prostitute. But, as in ancient Indian times when a 
haetera, as in Greece, was a woman of considerable 
accomplishment, so these nautch girls could sing, dance 
and entertain, converse on sundry subjects and provide 
a kind of entertainment that the term dace does 
not cover in English. 

With the growth of an Indian middle sass cultured, 
educated and most proper in its habits, there came a — 
strong revulsion against dance and dancing girls at the 
end of the last century. A new movement arose, notably 
in Madras, called the “anti-nautch” movement ; and so 
strong was this movement that no man who cared for 
his reputation would go to a dance performance. As — 
late as 1934 I have met with this attitude in its extreme 
form among the better classes; no doubt, it is not 


completely dead yet. 
As a result of this anti-nautch attitude, it may be 
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said that sixty years ago, or so, dance—classical dance, 
as an art form—did not exist as an expression of Indian 
culture. It vegetated, hidden, as it were, in out of the 
way places, despised by the cultured classes ; and whilst 
exactly at the same period there was a true upsurge in 
nationalist sentiment and art forms such as painting, 
poetry, the drama and music were patronised by a — 
class of people—the middle class that knew formerly 
little of these—, dancing was left in the hands of out- 
classed people and retired altogether to the temple and 
the backstreet. | 

The arrival of modernistic pioneers such as Menaka 
and Uday Shankar was an interesting phenomenon. 
What these artists presented was a modern stage show, 
influenced profoundly by such outstanding personalities 
of the western ballet as Pavlova (who took Uday Shankar 
as her partner); and in the case of Uday Shankar it 
meant a considerable departure from Indian classical 
forms of dancing which he learnt, according to his own 
testimony, only much later. Menaka knew a good deal 
of Kathak but used it to create her own ballets; and 
by sugaring the pill in this manner, these two pioneers 
appealed both to the nationalism of their audiences and 
to the growing desire to possess an Indian theatre on 
the western model. 

The true revival came, however, in the nineteen- 
twenties, in two places, one the most likely spot, the 
other the most unlikely. 

The most likely spot was Madras where a number 
of brave young men of admirable education and high 
birth, foremost among them E. Krishna Iyer, pitted 
themselves against the anti-nautch movement and insisted 
on recognizing Bharata Natya as a great art. These 
were men who knew their Sanskrit, studied the Sastras 
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and ‘were willing to face ridicule and contumely ; they 


dressed up ‘as women and gave performances of the best — 
classical dancing they were capable of picking up from 


- old traditional gurus. They brought the dance out of 


the temple precincts, gave it a respectable theatrical 
form, and managed gradually to get ‘into the press, 
write intelligently about their subject and raise Bharata 
Natya to a status both of great art and a kind of 
— utterance: the dance of India. 

. It only needed a woman pioneer such as Rukmini 
Devi Arundale, the theosophist, to crown this achieve- 
ment. Herself of high birth and great reputation as a 
dedicated, saintly woman, she learnt all that was 
possible at: that time from a number of gurus, and being 
of great’ beauty and grace, she endowed her stage 
dancing with a quality of loveliness and elegance quite 


_ different from: that practised by the traditional exponents 


of. Bharata Natya. Others were also in the field, but 
these two names, that of E. Krishna Iyer and Rukmini 
Devi stand out as the greatest of the pioneers. 

The most unlikely place to which the new respect 
for dance must be ascribed was Santiniketan. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, during his many journeys in India, dis- 
covered Manipuri dancing in the hidden, largely unknown, 
diminutive princely state of Manipur, on the borders of — 
Assam and Burma. By that time Tagore was an inter- 
national figure and he was occupied in creating a new | 
music and a new drama that would express his poetic 
thoughts in a medium that, he felt, went beyond mere 
poetry. In this respect, no doubt, Rabindranath went 
back to a most ancient Indian conception, according 


_ to which music, dance, drama and poetry are one art, 


not separate media. The Bharata Natya Sastra deals 
with all four: drama without poetry, without music, 
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without dance, was hardly drama to the ancient’ Indian. 

When Tagore brought a dance teacher from Manipur 
to Santiniketan and Calcutta, he did something un- 
precedented ; he expected his pupils, from the ‘best social 
strata, to dance, to give public performances of dance, 
as part of their aesthetic education. To the people of 
India such an idea near-preposterous : only a 
Rabindranath Tagore could achieve. it. poy 

A word must be said here about Manipuri cating, 
Manipuri dancing is not classical in the strictest ‘sense — 
of the word: it is halfway between folk dancing (such 
as Rasa-dancing, the dance of Krishna and the cow- 
herdesses is) and classical dancing. It originally was 
a folk dance, as so many others in the Assam. area; 
including many forms of tribal dances in Manipur State 
too; but the Rajas of Manipur elevated it to a court 
dance, gave it a new costume, and saw to it that rules 
were gradually evolved and teachers taught them. To 
that extent, a folk dance -has become classical; in 
other respects Manipuri is deficient in many ways, and 
in no manner comparable to the much more. evolved 
systems, such as Bharata Natya or Orissi. It has no 
facial expression, its gesture language is extremely 
restricted, it lacks vigour (which many of <a ie 
tribal dances possess). : 

But it has grace and charm, and hind: were the 
qualities Tagore needed for dance dramas; he was quite 
capable of filling these few gentle movements with literary 
content: his songs that accompanied the Prompt told 
the story. 

The effect of this of toa form ofs art 
was enormous. Dance schools sprang up in Bengal and 
elsewhere, and when Kathakali was rediscovered, some 
Kathakali teachers settled in. _—— too.. 
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Kathakali too owes its re-establishment to a poet. | 


Though supported vigorusly at the court of the Travancore 
Rajas, Kathakali was little known untill the poet Vallathol 
took it up. He and Gopinath, the palace dancer of the 
Maharaja, did for Kathakali what E. Krishna Iyer and 
Rukmini Devi did for Bharata Natya. The slow discovery 
of the exquisite and fantastic beauty of Kathakali is 
partly due to the fact that it is much less a solo dance— 
as Bharata Natya and Orissi are—and that it takes 
many years to master it; Kathakali performance outside 
Kerala are still rare, though Shankar Pillai who first 
brought it to new Delhi and many others since have 
induced: a number of troupes to pay visits to other 
cities. 

Upto a few years ago, educated circles and the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi recognised these four as “the 
four classical dances of India”: Bharata Natya, Kathakali, 
Kathak and Manipuri. This point of view is now 
antiquated and out of date. Orissi, for which sculptural 
evidence is older than for Bharata Natya (I have 
discovered a representation in Orissa on a Buddhist 
monument dating to the 8th century A.D.) and for 
which manuscript evidence goes back to at least the 
16th century A.D., is undoubtedly one or the great 
classical systems of dancing ; the discovery of this magnifi- 
cent classical dance was the work of the writer of 
these lines. It is now taught in a good number of 
schools, especially in Cuttack, Bhubaneswar and Puri. 
Kuchipudi is now universally acknowledged as a classical 
system of dancing, although it has few teachers left, and 
so is Mohini Attam, another Kerala form of exquisite 
dancing taught at Vallathol’s Academy for a number of 
years past. The Melattur form of Bharata Natya as 


a dance drama is again E. Krishna Iyer’s discovery 
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and it is fair to include here another system of folk 
dancing promoted to a semi-classical form by local rules, 
the mask dances of Seraikela in Orissa. Kerala also 
is the home of Ottan Thullal and Yakshagana, both 
ancient systems with strict rules, though these are on the 
border-line of dramatic recitation with dance. 

While it is most likely that other classical dances 
may still be discovered, there is a noticeable tendency 
to turn some of the solo dance systems into ballets 
suitable for the presentation of dance dramas. Bharata 
Natya is widely used for dramatic presentation, especially 
by Rukmini Devi and Mrinalini Sarabhai. Vigorous 
efforts have been made lately to enrich Kathak and 
employ it for dance drama, and as to Manipuri, Tagore 
himself used it for the creation of ballets. The Uday 
Shankar school which uses a number of systems and 
melts them to create stage ballets, is not quite dead, 
but an ever better informed public demands more 
dependance on classical training. Modern ballet is 
dominated by the Little Ballet Group of Bombay whose 
two enchanting creations, The ‘Ramayana’ and the 
“Panchatantra” are entirely novel, choreographically 
speaking. Innovation in the Kathakali style comes both 
from master Gopinath and from Chathunni Panikker, 
whose dance drama, “Man”, created with Mrinalini 
Sarabhai, is among the great achievements of modern 
stage dancing. 

There are, to be sure, the purists who would not 
like a single finger movement to change from the pre- 
scribed classical rules; but they are being fast left 
behind. In art there is no ‘stopping, resting on laurels. 
Creative art insists on creating, and ballet dancing 
in India is widely alive today. Most astonishing is not 
only the enthusiasm of those who take up dancing 
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but of an ever wider public. The fathers of this public | 


were among the scoffers who despised dance. But 
classical dancing in India is now on a high pedestal and 
recognized as one of the most exquisite expressions of 
Indian aesthetic sensibility. 


heer, a sculpture, South India, 
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TAGORE AND MYSTICISM 
By Dr. MANOMOHAN GHOSH 


Tue poet W. B. Yeats while speaking about the strangeness 
of imagery of Tagore’s poems, said that Tagore’s voice 
had some similarity with that of St. Francis and William 
_ Blake whose utterances were quite different from that 
of other mystics of the West. Though Yeats was cautious 
enough to suggest merely some thin resemblance between 
Tagore and these two European mystics, some of the 
other critics who followed Yeats came to opine that the 


§ Indian poet was indebted to Christian mysticism. 


_\ Whether the expression of such a view was a bona fide 
mistake on their part or was an unconscious reaction 
against a sudden revelation of greatness in an Asian, 
it is difficult to say. now after a lapse of nearly half 
a'century. But Tagore naturally enough could not look | 
upon this with equanimity and had to think of. some 
means of refuting this unfounded charge. After pondering 
over the matter for a while, he wrote from England 
to Prof. Kshitimohan Sen of Santiniketan, who knew 
the literature of medieval Indian mysticism, to send him 
some material on Indian mysticism, and these reaching 
his hands furnished the basis of a small volume published 
later as ‘Hundred Poems of Kabir’. After the coming out 
of this book, it became perfectly clear’ that if Tagore’s 
mysticism owed a debt to any source, it was certainly not 
to be looked for anywhere in Europe, for Tagore’s thoughts 
and imageries have a striking family likeness with that of © 
Kabir, while the mysticism of St. Francis and William 
10 
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Blake scarcely stands in a similar relationship with that 
of the Indian Poet. 

But after the view of western critics about foreign 
influence on Tagore’s mysticism lost all validity, a 
group of critics in Bengal started saying that Tagore’s 
poems were echoes of medieval Bengal Vaishnava lyrics, 
and indeed an anthology called Vaishnava Gitaijali was 
promptly compiled and published to prove their point. 


But it failed to convince anyone. 
But one thing should be remembered in this connec- 


tion. Tagore did not know anything about the beautiful 
utterances of Kabir or the other mystics of medieval 
India till he met Kshitimohan Sen. People who are 
ignorant of this fact believe very wrongly that Tagore 
was directly influenced by the Santa literature. It is 
after meeting Kshitimohan Sen that the Poet came to 
know how similar were some of his ideas to those of 
the Santa poets of North India, and he spoke in jest 
that they must have plagiarized him! For example, 
on the relation between the Finite and the Infinite, 
Dadu wrote (both the translations are by the present 
writer) : 
Says Smell, ‘Ah, if I could reach the flower !’ 
Says flower, ‘Ah, if I could reach the smell !’ 
Says language, ‘Ah, if I could attain the idea !’ 
Says idea, ‘Ah, if I could attain the language !’ 
Says form, ‘Ah, if I could attain the truth !’ 
Says truth, ‘Ah, if I could attain the form !’ 
The two of their own accord seek to worship each other ; 
And this worship is deep and incomparable ! 


Compare this with the following poem of Tagore : 
Incense likes to merge itself in smell, 
And smell likes to pervade the incense ; 
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Melody likes to be captured by rhythm, 
And rhythm is eager to go back to melody ; 
Idea likes to be embodied in form, 
And form likes to free itself in idea ; 
The Infinite likes to have the close embrace of the Finite, 
And the Finite likes to lose itself in what is Finite not ; 
I do not know by whose plan flows through creation and 
its end, 
This ceaseless coming and going between idea and form ; 
For bondage is wandering to seek its freedom, 
And freedom is seeking shelter in bondage ! 


After an Ajanta fresco 
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THE POETIC FOUNTAIN OF TAGORE 


By WestEY La VIOLETTE 


“WHERE the mind is without fear and the head. is held 
high....Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let 
my country awake”. 

As we ponder these words, it is difficult to put them 
into any particular time and place. Are they for India 
alone, during her days of colonialism ? Or are they for 
America today, for China, Africa, Asia ? For all mankind ? 

They are so eternally true for all people, in all 
times, that they are as contemporary as — and as 
pregnant as tomorrow. 

They are as true for America in the Speier ner as 
they are for India during its present and future rebirth 
and renaissance. 

But is that not always true for the songs.of the 
eternal singer, for songs that spring from the heart of 
mankind and find their echoes down the corridors of 
ages to come? 

They flow out of time, but are always timeleni 

All this year we commemorate the anniversary of 
a great spirit who walked the earth; of one who was 
never born and therefore cannot die; of him who 
found that “when old words die out on the tongue, new 
melodies break forth from the heart ; and where the old 
tracks are lost, new country is revealed with its wonders’. 

Rabindranath Tagore was an extraordinary adven- 
turer in the life of the heart and spirit. He is an 
explorer in the dim reaches of the mind dark with death. 
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He does not probe into an ignorant age of anxiety. 
There is no concern for the changing values of politics, 
of real estate, the stock market or material things. Rather, 
there is always joy in the pageantry of life. There is 
always increasing awareness of and receptivity towards 
the enduring realities of the Sourcelesss Source of Life and 
its “embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight”. 

“Far off I hear the call of thy flute....O Great 
Beyond. O the keen call of thy flute—”. 

It was in my teen years that I discovered Gitanjali, 
the basket of songs that indicated the poetry in all of 
Tagore’s writings still to come. Across the dusty road 
of every day’s trudging, this art became a living fountain 
at the door of our thirsty heart, and perfumed water 
for our aching feet. 

Everything the Master wrote is wrought with utter- 
most beauty, and quivers in “ecstasy of pain at the 
final stroke of death”. 

Many western minds have found this typical langour, 
this ecstasy and gladness, this “splendour among thorns”, 
too stylistic and rich a feast of unreality for their poverty 
of thought and emotion, their reality of materialism. 

The average westerner is afraid of life even while 
he tries to escape its toils in riotous living and unbridled 
desires—always forgetting that that which he yearns 
for, struggles to attain, that which he pursues, that for 
which he cries out in his darkness and misery is waiting 
for him in the center of his life, at the core of his Being. 

America is destined to awake into the “heaven of 
freedom”. 

But what price shall we pay for ignorance, delay, 
evasion, and selfishness ? 

What Tagore prayed for and envisioned came to 
pass in India with its liberation in 1947. Now, both 
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India and America need to struggle to see that “the 
clear stream of reason” does not lose itself in “the 
desert sand of dead habit”. 

Through all the plays, poetry and stray birds of 
Tagore’s art, there continuously flow the wisdom of the 
heart, the “divine drink from this overflowing cup of 
life’. There are no barriers of creeds, no limitations of 
dogma. There is only “the infinite sky for the soul 
to take her flight in....the stainless white radiance of 
the life-throb of ages dancing in my blood this moment”. 

For both saint and sinner, or for those who seek 
to conquer life by withdrawing from it, the Indian 
poet finds “Deliverance is not for me in renunciation 
—Thou ever pourest for me the fresh draught of thy 
wine of various colours and fragrance, filling this earthen 
vessel to the brim”. He also adds: ‘“‘From the words 
of the poet men take what meanings please them ; yet 
their last meaning points to thee”. This is not a gospel 
of withdrawal—it is participation. It is not a denial 
of “the crowded market of this world”. Rather, it 
reveals the purpose of all our crowding, all our seeking, 
and discloses the path for all our journeying. For the 
Indian artist has found : “Hidden in the heart of things 
thou art nourishing seeds into sprouts, buds into blossoms, 
and ripening flowers into fruitfulness”. 

This is not escape from the world, as so many 
seekers wrongly think, as so many westerners wrongly 
misinterpret most Indian teachings. Rather, it is taking 
the flowers of the earth-thorns, dead leaves and all— 
taking them, and pressing them into one’s heart, so 
that there we may press them into both our Becoming 
and our Being as we peer into the brink of eternity 
along the highways and byways of time. 

After centuries of wars, of worshipping at false 
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shrines, ‘all about humanity today lie ruined temples of 7 
our’dreams, We are bewildered and confused. Seemingly 7} 
we have lost both purpose and direction. We find | 
that we must “start on the journey with empty hands 
and expectant heart”. Continually we build new stopping 7 
places, build new shrines, new temples, new castles in 7 
the air. Tagore would remind us that the journey in 7 
which we are all participating ‘is one of infinite length, | 
through an ocean of changing forms, towards the sunrise 
view its hidden gold. 

In the: poetry plays of this Indian Poet, there 
runs a quality of deep mysticism, of an exquisite, 7 
sensitive music. It is permeated ines a wise a2: j 
that is ageless. 

‘For: the westerner who considers music to be music | 
only. -when it is loud and raucous, only if it be barbaric | 
and: primitive in its: pounding and wild dancing, the 7 
music of this gentle singer will seem almost colourless, 
almost montonous and dull. Like all East Indian music, 
here we find pastel shades and tints, with strings and 
ftutes that ‘‘play with the golden dawn and play with the 
silver moon”. This is not music for the juke box. Nor 
is it music to eat by, to study by—or any other unrelated 
activity. It is music for quiet contemplation—music to 
whisper in your ear if you listen, when you think you 
are alone and waiting. 

In. the plays, .the simplicity is “deceptive, for they 
are as profound as they are simple. There is little or 
no striving after effects, after theatrical climaxes. Tagore 
has a naturalness of style, with a fluidity of movement 
that is to be found in the drama under the stars or in 
the. open air of the courtyard. It is a drama that 
penetrates to the meaning and heart of all things, to 
the. message of the hereafter, rather than charged with 
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Hanuman and Sita in an Indonesian dance 
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the clamour and fight, the doubt and. despair: of-serngens 
_ wrangling among strangers in a strange land. 

yy If we believe that the sole purpose of existence is 
_ the endless expansion of consciousness, the eternal growth 
_ in awareness, then Tagore appears as an even greater 
' Teacher. Through his fountain of poetic art we are 
i led closer to “the unknown island of the heart”, “for 
© the heart is only for giving away with a tear and a 
| song”. He gently but firmly and clearly tells us how 
out of all experience to “fill your pitcher and come 
home”. All of us are children spiritually, wayfarers 
upon a lonely path, and in this oriental Master we can 
get new directions, new comfort and new strength. . 

Some of us “are wise and some foolish, some are 
watchful and some careless. . .some march on their way 
and some linger, some are free and some are fettered”. 
But, to each, the Poet tells us to “Trust love even if . 
_ it brings sorrow... For pleasure is frail like a dewdrop, 
a while it laughts it dies”. 

e Tagore’ tells us that we “shall die again and again 
to know that life is inexhaustible’, that “God waits 
for man to regain his childhood in wisdom”. In these 
days of mistrust, suspicion and hate, it is well for us 
to recall that “When all the strings of my life will 
be tyned, my Master, then at a touch of thine we lta 
‘come out the music of love”. | 
“April is. awake. 
Life’s shoreless sea | 
heaving in the sun before you. 
All the losses are lost, 
and death is drowned in its waves. ; ae 
Plunge into the deep without fear, 
"with the gladness of April in your heart”. 
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A Hanoi dancer, 
North Viet-Nam 
—after a painting 


Cylonese folk-dancers | Artist Nandalal Bose 
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THE GROWTH OF NATIONALISM IN INDIA 
By Dr. R. C. Mayumpar 


Tue words ‘nationality’ and ‘nationalism’—two aspects 
of the same concept—are easy to understand in a general 
way, but. more difficult to comprehend or define in 
precise terms. It will suffice for our present purpose to 
indicate the. most essential elements of nationalism and 
nationality according to the generally accepted meaning of 
the concept. These are : 

1. The groups or individuals constituting a nation- 
ality must all be inspired by a genuine feeling that 
they belong to one bigger unit of which cid are merely 
constituent parts. 

2... These constituents must be or among them- 
selves by common sympathy and fellow-feeling such as 
do not exist between any of them and a group or groups 
outside that nationality. 

_... 3. The two feelings mentioned above must be so 

powerful that the constituent parts would readily co- 
operate with one another more willingly than with other 
people, and desire to be under the same Government, 
managed exclusively by themselves, without any outside 
control, in such a manner as they themselves might 
- determine or to which they all agree by common consent. 
In other words the constituent parts must be distinguished 
by the identity of their political interests. 

_ The state of feeling described above as forming 
essential requisites of nationality or nationalism may be the 
result of one or more of the following : community of 
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race; language; ‘religion or culture; residence within: 
geographical area fixed by nature or long tradition; : 
common: historical tradition ; common subjection to an 
alien rule etc: The list is illustrative, and not exhaustive. | 
- They may be called the basic factors of nationalism, i 
but 
Judged by the above one must admit that 
state was no idea of nationalism in India in the eighteenth : 
century, nor even ‘at the beginning of the nineteenth. 


This is clearly proved by the facility with which the 
British conquered different parts of India with the -help ae 
of the Indian rulers and Indian soldiers: The whole 


country was divided into a large number of self-contained 
geographical units and the: difficulties of communication 
and the absence of a lingua franca made them almost 
mutually exclusive in character. The horizon of each 
unit was limited by its own frontier. An armed robbery 
would have excited greater interest in 1803 in Calcutta, 
Lakhnau or Lahore than did the battles of Assye and 
Argaon. In Calcutta each successive British victory ‘sida 
F over an Indian State offered an occasion of thanksgiving == —s | 
to the Divine Providence for the success of the British | 
[a arms. Bishop Heber says, in 1824, that the Bengalis 
™ were regarded by the Hindusthanis as no less foreigners 
"than the English. There was no India; there were. 
q only Bengalis, Marathas, Sikhs, Madrasis etc but : tio <= 
Indian. One who speaks of an Indian nation at ‘the ee 
beginning of the 19th century does as much violence 
to historical facts as those who refuse to recognize it towards — 
| the end of that:century.. For by that ‘time + there was a : 
It would therefore be interesting to inquire this 
gréat’ change came over India in course of less than 
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century. If we have to choose one single factor more 
than others which helped in bringing about the great 
transformation, we can, without hesitation, point to the 
introduction of English education and western ideas 
which flowed in along with it. In no other part of 
India was there such a craze for English education as 
in Bengal and in no other part did it make such pheno- 
menal progress as in Bengal during the second quarter 
of the 19th century. A study of the rise of nationalism 
in Bengal would therefore indicate the general lines on 
which it developed in the rest of India. 

The foundation of the Hindu College in Calcutta 
in 1817 constitutes a landmark in the history of English 
education in Bengal. It opened the floodgate of European 
ideas of the Age of Illumination. The students of the 
Hindu College held the most advanced and sometimes 
the most radical views on political, social and economic 
problems of the day. A passionate yearning for liberty 
and an ardent sense of patriotism were instilled into 
the minds of its students by its young and gifted teacher 
Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, a Calcutta resident of 
Portuguese-Indian ancestry. Kashi Prasad Ghosh, a 
student of the Hindu College, wrote a number of poems, 
inspired by a deep patriotic feeling, some time about 1830, 
The students of the Hindu College freely discussed in 
their academic associations such topics as ‘patriotism’, 
‘evils of foreign rule’ etc. How saturated they were with 
radical views of the west would be clear from the 
views of two of its students. Rasik Krishna Mallik 
(1810-58) held that the “primary function of Government 
was to administer justice fairly and impartially. But 
this function can be properly discharged only by such a 
Government as has thoroughly identified itself with the 
welfare and interest of the governed”. He added. that 
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this was not the case with India “which is governed 
by a body of merchants whose principal aim as such 
will be to promote their own interests and who will 
try to make their government subservient to the one 
ignoble principle of gain”. Another student, Dakshina 
Ranjan Mukhopadhyay, advocated the doctrine of equality 
of men and held that God “in his impartial wisdom 
created all men alike equal to one another in their 
birth-rights’. So “governments are for the good of the 
many and not the few”. As a corollary to all this 
he emphasized the evils of subjection to foreigners, for 
foreign rulers are guided by their own interests and 
are seldom actuated. by the philanthropic desire of 
promoting the welfare of the native races. He attributed 
the poverty of India to foreign subjection. Somewhat 
later we find similar denunciations of British rule by 
Bhaskar Pandurang Tarkhadkar in the Bombay Gazette 
in 1841. 

But this love of the motherland and hatred of foreign 
rule constituted only the first steps towards nationalism, 
the full fruition of which was retarded by some of the 
evil effects of English education. A _ section of the 
English-educated Bengali youths, carried away by their 
love of - western culture, adopted western ideas and 
habits, and openly condemned everything Indian. But 
fortunately a reaction set in and manifested itself in 
the growth of an intense nationalism during the third 
quarter of the 19th. ‘century. 

Among the factors that contributed to it, an 
important place must be given to the growing knowledge 
of the glory and greatness of the ancient Hindus. 
Indological studies and archaeological exploration and 
excavations opened before the English-educated Indians © 
a very vivid picture of the glory and greatness of 
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ancient India which placed her on the same pedestal 
as Greece or Rome. The enthusiastic encomiums paid 
to Indian culture by men like Max Miiller, Schopenhauer 
and others, a knowledge of the mighty empire of Asoka 
embracing nearly the whole of India and Afghanistan, 
the view of an Indian religion—Buddhism—becoming 
a world religion still followed by one-fifth of the human 
race, the hoary antiquity of the Rigveda, the earliest 
literary monument of the Indo-European family com- 


_ prising the most celebrated nations of the old and 


modern world—all these could not fail to stir deeply 
the hearts of the Hindus and inspire in them a spirit 
of nationalism and ardent patriotism. A strong bond 
of fellowship, based on the common rich heritage of 
the past, was thus established among the Hindus all 
over India. 

Another factor that must have stimulated the growth 
of nationalism in India was the strong current of 
nationalist ideas which passed over the whole of Europe 
during the first half of the 19th century. In particular 
the liberation, from foreign yoke, of Greece and Italy, 
two ancient centres of culture like India, and the fight 
for freedom by the Irish, subjects under a common 
master—the English, deeply stirred the emotions of the 
Indians and evoked feelings of nationalism of the same 
type. These ideas were widely spread by books and 
periodicals, thanks to the printing presses which made 
them easily accessible to an ever-increasing circle of 
readers, and stimulated the growth of national feeling 
on a much wider scale than was ever done before. 

Apart from these, the spirit of nationalism was 
intensified by the growing discontent with British rule 
due to a variety of causes. The grinding poverty of 
the people, punctuated by periodical famines, . was 
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naturally ascribed to the British policy of destroying 
Indian trade, industry and manufacture by unfair means, 
dictated by the interest of their own country. The 
galling distinctions between' the Indians and Europeans 
in the eye of the law, the terrible oppression by the British 
indigo-planters and the conditions of serfdom imposed 
_ upon the coolies of British-owned tea-gardens, the haughty 
attitude of the English officials, the arrogance of 
Englishmen, not unoften inflicting brutal physical 
injuries on Indians, and the acquittal or a very nominal 
punishment of the white-skinned criminals by British 
judges produced an intense anti-British feeling among 
all classes of people. 

There were other contributory fons too. The 
railways and steamers removed to a large extent the 
delay and difficulty of communication between different 
parts of India, further facilitated by the use of one 
common language—English. All these developed the sense 
of fellow-feeling among the large variety of races and 
creeds in India. I omit any reference to the outbreak 
of 1857, generally called the Mutiny, because opinion 
differs as to whether it was the product of a really 
true sentiment of nationalism or only made some contri- 
bution to its growth. 

The cumulative effect of all this was the growth 
of a truly national spirit in Bengal during the third 
quarter of the 19th century. The high priest of this 
nationalism was Rajnarayan Bose, an old_ student 
of the Hindu College. Himself a product of western 
education, he boldly proclaimed the superiority of 
Hindu religion and culture over Christian theology 
and European civilization, and elaborated his thesis in 
a public lecture. These ideas were catching and his 
clarion call rallied round his banner a large number 
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of Hindus. Rajnarayan held out before his countrymen 
a complete and comprehensive picture of nationalism, 
touching almost every aspect of life, in a prospectus 
which he issued in 1861 with a view to the establish- 
ment of a “Society for the promotion of National 
Feeling among the educated Natives of Bengal”. The 
object of this Society was to resist the powerful tendency 
of imitating the west by reviving the old ideas, tradi- 
tions and customs in every walk of life; indigenous 
gymnastic exercises, Indian music, Hindu medicine, 
Bengali food, dress and etiquette etc were to replace 
the foreign forms thereof, recently introduced ; boys were 
to learn their mother-tongue before English, cultivation 
of Sanskrit was to be encouraged, results of researches 
in Indian. antiquities were to be published in Bengali, 
English words were not to be mixed with Bengali in 
ordinary conversation between Bengalis, and proceedings 
of meetings were to be conducted in Bengali. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore says in his autobiography that he and his elder 
brother joined a secret society founded by Rajnarayan 
Bose and got from him their first inspiration to free 
India. 

The ideas preached by Rajnarayan Bose were 
enthusiastically taken up by Nabagopal Mitra. He started 
an annual gathering known as the Hindu Mela in order 
“to promote the national feeling, sense of patriotism 
and a spirit of self-help among the Hindus”. The special 
features of the gathering were patriotic songs, poems and 
lectures, a detailed review of the political, social, economic, 
and religious conditions of India, an exhibition of 
indigenous arts and crafts, and performances of indigenous 
forms of physical exercises and feats of physical strength. 
It had an all-India outlook, and specimens of arts and 
crafts collected from Banaras, Jaipur, Lakhnau, Patna 
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and Kashmir. The Hindu Mela met altogether fourteen 
times from 1867 to 1880. An Association, called the 
National Society, was founded after the fourth session 
of the Mela. As the Mela was cofined to the Hindus, 


B. G. Tilak, the Marathi patriot 


objection was taken to the use of the word ‘National’. 
To this Nabagopal replied that the Hindus certainly 
formed a nation by themselves, for religion has been 
the basis of national unity in India. “Hindu nationality”, 
he said, “is not confined to Bengal. It embraced all 
of Hindu name and Hindu faith throughout the length 
and breadth of Hindustan”. This was not an isolated 
view, casually formed, but rested on a deep-seated 
conviction which came to be gradually shared by a large 
section of educated Hindus. 

Nationalism was also developed in Maharashtra. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak wrote in 1885: “We are, at present, 
gradually being inspired by the spirit of patriotism. 
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The birth of patriotism among us is due to English 
rule and English education...The spirit of patriotism 
has not as yet permeated all classes. It is only those 
who have come under the influence of English education 


King Sivaji, the Hindu hero (1630—1680) 


and begun to realise the defects of British administration 
that have been inspired by that spirit. Patriotism is 


not our national quality: it is the product of the © 


influences to which he have been subjected after the 


introduction of British rule’. Although, therefore, the © 
beginnings of nationalism in Bombay were due to the — 


same causes as in Bengal, the great part that the Marathas 
had played in Indian history in the recent past, almost 
within living memory, must have stimulated the national 
sentiment. Tilak made it the great object of his life to 
diffuse the spirit of patriotism and nationalism among the 
masses. For this purpose he inaugurated the Shivaji festi- 


val and transformed the traditional worship of the Hindu © 


god Ganapati into a national institution. Thus religion 
and historical tradition formed the basis of nationalism. 
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In a similar way the Muslims in India developed a 
nationalism, based on the consciousness of an Islamic 
fraternity and of the glorious part played by the Muslims 
both in and outside India. This nationalism first found 
expression in what is known as the Wahabi Movement. 
It had a very closely knit organization and its object 
was to establish “dar-ul-islam” or Muslim rule in India. 
It put up a heroic fight, first against the Sikhs and 
then against the British, and was not finally liquidated 
until the sixties. | 

It may be a matter of regret that genuine national 
sentiments in India should have flowed through entirely 
different channels almost from the very beginning. But 
perhaps it was inevitable. As noted above, religion, 
culture and past historical traditions were the basic 
factors of nationalism in India. But while they created 
a bond of fellowship, both among the Hindus as well 
as among the Muslims, there was no common ground 
between the two communities in any of these spheres. 
Religious ideas and practices were fundamentally different ; 
the two formed almost two exclusive social units without 
any intercourse by way of interdining and intermarriage ; 
one drew its inspiration from Arabic and Persian and 
_ the other from Sanskritic languages ; cow-killing was a 
favourite practice with the one and most abhorrent to 
the other. Every historical incident in the past which 
reflected glory upon the one was a painful and humiliating 
memory to the other. The triumphs of Muhammad ibn 
Qasim, Mahmud of Ghazni, Muhammad Ghauri, Aurangzeb, 
and many others which swelled the pride of the Muslims 
as a great conquering nation only evoked painful 
memories of national degradation in the minds of the 
Hindus. The Shivaji festival which was stimulating to 

the Maratha nationalism was provoking to the Muslims. 

13 
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These basic differences were further accentuated by 
Bengali literature—novels, dramas, poems and songs— 
which served as a great inspiration to nationalism during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. The famous 
line of Rangalal (1827-87)—“Breathes there a man who 
would like to live without freedom”, the long poem 
on ‘Lamentations of India’ by Hemchandra (1838-1903), 
the patriotic odes of Nabinchandra (1847-1909) etc 
inspired generations of Bengalis with fervid nationalism 
and ardent patriotism. Many songs made a _ direct 
appeal against British rule by depicting the abject condition 
to which India was reduced. But while they all stimulated 
national sentiment, some of them had a tendency to 
foster Hindu nationalism and sometimes even an anti- 
Muslim spirit. Rangalal put his Ode to Liberty in the 
mouth of a Rajput fighting for his country against the 
Muslims. In Nabinchandra’s poem, Mother India wel- 
coming the Prince of Wales (later King Edward VII), 
recounts to him in stirring verses the heroic achievements 
of the Marathas, Sikhs and her other chidren, by way 
of showing her lost glory of the past, but no mention 
is made of the Muslims. The following confession of 
Bepin Chandra Pal echoes the feelings of every young 
Hindu reader of Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s novels: 
“‘Durges-Nandini quickened my earliest patriotic sentiments. 
Our sympathies were all entirely with Birendra Singha, 
and the court scene where the Moslem invader was 
stabbed through the heart by Bimala (widow of Birendra) 
made a profound impression upon my youthful imagina- 
tion”. Bankim Chandra’s Anandamath, which aroused 
national sentiments to the highest pitch, could only 
stimulate Hindu nationalism. Even the wide outlook 
of Rabindranath could not rise above this spirit inherent 
in the Hindu mind. His stirring historical poems were 
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inspired by the Maratha hero Shivaji, the Sikh gurus 
Banda and Govinda, and the chivalrous Rajputs, but 
no Muslim hero or incident of Muslim history found 
expression in his poems. 

Per contra, Urdu literature never ceased to remind 
the Muslims that they were in India, but not of India. 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji writes: “Urdu poetry, up 
to the fourth quarter of the 19th century, was just a 
reflection of Persian poetry ; the references were to things 
and events and ideas of Persia. They use names of 
all Persian flowers, all the little streams of Persia, its 
towns, provinces, hills and mountains, but they never 
mention an Indian flower or an Indian river, mountain 
or town, much less an Indian hero or heroine. It was 
an absolute and deliberate shutting of their eyes and 
ears and mind to all the great things of the country 
in which they lived, the soil of which, according to 
a great Urdu poet, was “napak” or impure”. 

Perhaps the greatest factors contributing to the 
development of nationalism during the latter half of the 
19th century were the new religious movements. The 
Brahma Samaj, by emphasizing a rational in place of 
the traditional outlook and by proclaiming a new gospel 
of personal freedom and social equality helped the growth 
of nationalism. The all-India tour of Keshab Chandra 
Sen fostered a sense of cultural unity and the grand 
ovation he received in England served the cause of 
nationalism by generating pride and removing the 
inferiority complex of Indians. The Arya Samaj was 
a more direct and more stimulating appeal to nationalism, 
as it aimed at the linguistic, cultural and political unity 
of the Hindus as a free nation. ‘The Theosophical 
Society,” says B. C. Pal, ‘“‘told our people that their 
ancient seers and saints had been the repositories of 
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Rammohan Roy, founder of the Brahma Samaj 


the highest human illumination and wisdom. Our people 
had hitherto felt perpetually humiliated at the sense 
of their degradation. This new message coming from 
the representatives of the most advanced peoples of the 
modern world at once raised us in our own estimation 
and created a self-confidence in us”. Mrs. Annie Besant, 
the most talented representative of the Theosophical 
Society in India, repeatedly asserted that Hindu culture 
was essentially superior to the European. 

Last came Swami Vivekananda who put nationalism 
on the high pedestal of spirituality and the past glory 
of the Hindus. His brilliant success at the Parliament 
of Religions held at Chicago in 1893 opened a new chapter 
in the national life of India—this was the burthen of 
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the numerous public addresses of welcome presented to 
him from one end of India to the other. Combining in 
himself the roles of a saint, patriot and nationalist, 
Vivekananda made a profound appeal on his countrymen. 
“Oh India,” said he, “wouldst thou attain, by means 
of thy disgraceful cowardice, that freedom deserved only 

Forget not that thou 
are born as a sacrifice to the Mother's altar; forget 
not that the lower classes, the ignorant, the poor, the 
illiterate, the cobbler, the sweeper are thy flesh and 
blood, thy brothers. Thou brave one, be bold, take 
courage, be proud that thou art an Indian, and proudly, 
proclaim : ‘I am an Indian, every Indian is my brother’ ” 
A recent historian of India’s struggle for Swaraj, Shri 
R. G. Pradhan, has justly observed : “Swami Vivekananda 
might well be called the father of modern Indian 
Nationalism ; he largely created it and also embodied 
in his own life its highest and noblest elements”. 

But though these religious movements stimulated 
nationalism, they had a tendency to emphasize its Hindu 
character. This is particularly true of the Arya Samaj 
and the Theosophical Society. The Muslim counterpart 
to all this was the Aligahr Movement inaugurated by 
Syed Ahmed. It not only fostered Muslim nationality 
but always emphasized the view that India was inhabited 
by different nations, with different social, political, 
religious and historical traditions. ve 

The common subjection to an alien rule often 
constitutes an important factor contributing to the growth 
of nationalism. But here, too, communal outlook made 
itself felt. The Muslims hardly took any part in the 
political organizations in Bengal. The British Indian 
Society, founded in Calcutta in 1851, had an all-India 
outlook, and may be regarded as the first concrete 
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manifestation of the political consciousness of a united 
India. The Muslims of Bengal, however, started in 
1855 a separate organization of their own, named 
Mohammedan Association. Corresponding to the Hindu 
Mela, the Muslims organized the National Mohammedan 
Association in Calcutta. In 1863 was founded the 
Mohammedan Literary Society. These were looked upon 
as quite natural, and the British Indian Association 
recorded in their annual report that they ‘‘rejoice 
at the formation of the Mohammedan Association at 
Calcutta”. 

The rapid growth of political organizations all over 
India was no doubt inspired by national feelings, but 


the two rival communities acted and reacted upon each — 


other. The foundation of the Indian Association in 
1876 and the all-India tour of Surendra Nath Banerji 
firmly laid the foundation of an all-India nationalism 
based on a common political ideal. It took a concrete 
shape when the Indian Association summoned the National 
Conference in Calcutta in 1883, which held two sessions, 
in 1883 and 1885. These were attended by delegates 
from distant parts of India, who discussed more or less 
the same subjects as were taken up later by the Indian 
National Congress which met for the first time in Bombay 
in December 1885. Since then the Congress has been 
the embodiment and best exponent of Indian nationalism, 
broadbased on the willing allegiance of all shades of 
political opinion and all classes of people. Unfortunately 
this ideal could not be realized in full, for the Aligarh 
Movement succeeded in keeping away the bulk of the 
Muslims from the Congress which they regarded as a 
Hindu organization. 

The foundation of the Muslim League in 1906, “to 
protect and advance the political rights of the Musalmans 
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of India”, was the first public declaration by the Muslims 
that they formed a separate political entity—a fact 
already recognized by the Viceroy, Lord Minto, by 
promising a separate Muslim electorate only two months 
earlier. The prospects of early administrative reforms 
on democratic lines accentuated the differences between 
the two communities. The Secretary of the Muslim 
League very frankly stated that political unity with the 
Hindus was not possible because “they want represen- 
tative Government which means death for Musalmans’. 
By this he implied that as the Muslims formed only 
a fourth part of the total population of India, they 
would, in any democratic form of Government, always 
play the subordinate role of a minority. So the Muslims 
looked to the British for safeguarding their interests in 
India. Thus cultural heritage and historical traditions, 
as well as political interest favoured the growth of a 
distinct Muslim nationality. 

This was further helped by the pan-Islamic sentiment 
which always exercised a very powerful influence upon 
the Indian Muslims. E. S. Blunt, who visited India 
in 1883, was told by some Muslim leaders: “During 
the Egyptian War (1881-82) we all looked to Arabi 
Pasha to restore our fortunes, for we are in a desperate 
state and need a deliverer”. The occasional entente 
between the Hindus and Muslims such as took place 
_after 1912 and again in 1918, was really due to the 
pan-Islamic sentiment of the Muslims and not to any 
change of heart on their part towards the Hindus, as 
was generally believed at the time. The attitude of 
Britain towards the enemies of Turkey, Persia and 
Morocco in 1911-12 alienated the Muslims from the 
British, and Muhammad Ali told the Hindus, “our 
disasters in foreign affairs have thrown us back on 
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you’. This attitude led to the Lucknow Pact of 1916, 
entered into by the Indian National Congress and the 
Muslim League. A scrutiny of the Resolutions of the 
Muslim League and the terms of the Pact clearly show 
that it was not a charter of Indian nationality. based 
on the fusion of the Hindus and Muslims, but an 
agreement voluntarily entered into between two distinct 
political units—it was more like a treaty between two 
nations which any of them might modify or rescind in 
its own interests. By accepting the Pact, the Indian 
National Congress formally recognized the Muslims in 
India as forming a separate political entity—which 
very. oddly contradicted the spirit of a united and common 
Indian Nationality which it had so long declared to be 
its ideal. 

As in 1911-12, so in 1918, the Muslims of India, 
unlike those of Arabia and Persia, evinced far greater 
interest in the independence and integrity of Turkey 
and the maintenance of the Khilafat than they ever 
showed in the Home Rule Movement in India. Mahatma 
Gandhi threw himself heart and soul into the Khilafat 
Movement and recognized the institution of Khilafat as 
of vital interest to the Indian Muslims, considerably 
exceeding in importance even the attainment of Swaraj. 
This cut at the very root of Indian nationalism. For 
if the real sympathy and vital interests of the Indian 
Muslims are bound up with a country far outside the 
boundaries of India, and take precedence over their 
sympathy for and interest in the affairs of India herself, 
they cannot form a constituent unit of an Indian 
nationality as defined at the beginning of this paper. 
Thus the most representative political institution and 
the greatest political leader of modern India - tacitly 
recognized the Muslims as a separate nation in India, 
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though they might not have realized it at the time. 
Henceforth there was no longer the question of one 
Indian Nation. The only political problem was whether 
the two nations could live together in one State by 
mutual adjustments and agreement or would choose to 
have separate States. The fiirst was not an impossibility, 
but circumstances favoured the second alternative. Long 
before Mr. M. A. Jinnah formulated his theory of 
two nations, it was a fact already tacitly admitted. 
The history of India might have been different if this 
fact were frankly acknowledged from the very beginning 
and not attempted to be ignored or hidden under 
political verbiage by the Hindu leaders. 
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Tagore at the age of 80 
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INDIA AND THE WEST IN THE 19th CENTURY 


By Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKHERJEE 


Tue earlier British administrators in India had nothing 
but contempt for Indian society and culture, and race 
superiority was maintained by the social distance between 
a handful of British officials and the vast body of the 
subject population. Yet not a few intelligent British 
administrators discerned the necessity of the state 
patronage of education according to old and respected 
British traditions. Landlordism for the upper class and 
government service for the educated and semi-educated 
middle class filled the gap left by the decline of industry 
and trade in India at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The English founded two important educational institu- 
tions, a Madrasa at ‘Calcutta in 1781 and a Sanskrit 
College at Benaras in 1782. The aim was to produce 
Maulvis and Pandits to assist the English judges in 
meting out justice to the people according to the laws 
of the land. It took however, several decades more 
for the establishment of the English schools in India 
that were started in the thirties of the nineteenth 
century and that offered the intelligentsia an opportunity 
of employment in the public service. The Charter Act 
of 1813 contained a provision, thanks to the intervention 
of William Wilberforce, empowering the Government to 
spend not less than a lac of rupees on the revival 
and encouragement of learning but this amount remained 
unspent. Another section of the Act, though it did 
not specifically mention the missionaries, permitted the 
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residence of persons in India that were. formerly 
prohibited, and the latter included the missionary class. 
Bishops and Archdeacons were also. instructed at the 
‘same time. It was these missionaries who played a 


David Hare 


significant part in the spread of the new education and 

learning in India. The British missionary; William 
Carey, established himself at Serampur in 1799 in Danish 
land where he was more welcome than in the British 
East India Company territory. It was there that he 
started the first press in India which published many 
books in Bengali prose including translations of Sanskrit 
works by Pandits working under his supervision. Carey 
subsequently received the patronage of the British 
authorities and was appointed a meter: teacher in 
the Hindu College of Calcutta. 

Another great educator was Henry Louis Vivian 
Derozio who joined the Hindu College. staff in Calcutta 
in 1826. The Hindu College or rather School was the 
very first English seminary in Bengal or even in India 
and was started in 1817 through the efforts of David 
Hare, an illiterate English watch-maker, in co-operation 
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with other Europeans and Indians, the latter including 
Ram Mohan Roy and Dwarkanath Tagore (grandfather 
of Rabindranath). The institution was founded and 
supported by public subscription. It was not till 1832 
that on the recommedation of a committee of the public 
appointed by the Government of Bengal it obtained an 
annual grant from the Government that assured its 
success. One of the famous teachers of the Hindu College, 
now the Presidency College, Calcutta, was Derozio who 
had a tremendous hold on the rising generation of 
intellectual Bengal. He wrote impassioned verses and 
took part in lively social and religious discussions that 
captured the imagination of the student community. 
Later on, however, this radicalism caused his dismissal 
from the college. There was another great teacher in 
the same College, Dr. Richardson who also wielded a 
great influence on Young Bengal leading them, though 
often violently and recklessly, against any kind of dogma 
and superstition. 

Bengal was at this time in a vovcleulinhey intellec- 
tual ferment which wanted to discredit all old customs 
and institutions and shape a new enlightened conscience. 
The social distance between the English and the Indians 
was however too great to permit an understanding of 
and sympathy with the liberal ideas that were sweeping 
through Bengal. Ram Mohan Roy (1774-1853) may be 
considered as the first of the great Indian moderns and 
the father of the Indian Renaissance in the 19th 
century. Ram Mohan conceived the idea of a Universal 
church, combining the best spiritual traditions of 
Hinduism, Christianity and Islam and accepting the 
teachings of the great founders of all religions with 
equal reverence. This was the Brahmo Sabha which 
attracted persons of the highest intellectual calibre of 
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the time. The liberal spirit of the age also found in 
the life and work of Dwarkanath Tagore (1794-1846), 
one of the founders of the Hindu College, who constantly 
demanded the employment of Indians in the higher 
services in India, but the total number of Indians who 
found employment in Government services in India 
remained below three thousand. 

The system of education in India sponsored by the — 
British authorities after 1834 was largely a passport to 
public employment rather than a channel of acquisition 
of higher knowledge. It must be said to the credit of 
Macaulay that he conceived education for India in a 
higher sense and his emphasis on English as the medium 
of instruction in preference to Sanskrit or Arabic aimed 
at popularising among the masses Western science and 
learning that would not encourage dogma or superstition 
but would be useful to them in actual life and action. 
For a whole generation the intelligentsia of India were 
fed on the above liberal ideal, characteristic of England 
of that epoch. But in India the intelligentsia kept aloof 
from the masses, and with the spread of English education 
the social distance between them increased. Very little 
money. was spent for rural education. The enquiries of 
some British historians have established that early in 
the 19th century education was much more diffused in 
India than in contemporary Europe, through indigenous 
schools maintained by temple endowments, rent from 
lands and through the efforts of the mercantile classes 
in the cities to train their boys in letters and accounts. 
This widespread indigenous system of mass education was 
ignored by the British. Western learning, which the 
Indian upper classes aspired to and quickly assimila- 


‘ted for entry into the services, became responsible 


for increasing the traditional cleavage in India between 
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the classes and the masses. It was over-literary in both 
its contents and bias. 

+ Science occupied but an inferior place in the 
curriculum and was hardly utilised as an instrument 
for rescuing the masses from the sway of magic and 
superstition. Macaulay’s optimism was however justified 
in some measure by the development of the Indian 
languages and literatures that made the scientific and 
domocratic ideas of the West accessible to the great 
mass of the population, especially those living in the 
cities. The English language also became the binder 
of the different provinces and regions speaking in 
different: tongues. The English-speaking class did not 
play indeed the role of interpreters for the English 
rulers as Macaulay forecasted, but became carriers and 
exponents: of nationalism that gradually tied together 
the heterogenous races and cultures of the vast sub- 


continent.. The English language also formed a bridge | 


between: India and western thoughts. In this respect 
also Macaulay's vision was true. 

-Qne..reason why the battle between the Anglicists 
and the :Orientalists was decided in favour of the former 
was that: Wilson, the then head of the Hindu College 
was fighting on behalf of the Orientalists and declared 
himself opposed :to the abolition of suttee. This proved 
too much: for the temper of the Bengalis who at that 
time had. rebelled against all ancient dogma and supersti- 
tion. A -certain reckless and vociferious section of the 
new intelligentsia lost all moorings in the past and 
took pride in aping Western manners, intemperance 
and vice and openly and _ indiscriminately defying 
traditional customs, usages and values in the name of 
new .enlightenment. For some time it was indeed 
apprehended that in this tide, the ancient Hindu codes 
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of morality and religion would be completely swept 
away. The epoch also saw the first conversion of some 
Hindus into Christianity as real religious seekers, some 
of whom became eminent authors, poets, orators and 
_ patriots.. For some decades.it appeared that the dissemina- 
tion of Western learning would bring about a complete 
social Anglicisation and wholesale conversion of the people 
to Christianity in Bengal. 1 
-.. But a cultural counter-movement soon started in 
the form of the Brahmo Samaj, founded by Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and Debendranath Tagore, the father of 
‘Rabindranath. Brahmoism stood for a pure theism rooted 
in the Upanishads, discarded idolatry and sought to 
_¢liminate myths, rituals and observances that in orthodox 
Hinduism hid the core of a living spirituality. Many 
_noble souls in India belonged to the Brahmo Samaj 
' in Bengal and the Prarthana Samaj in Western 
India and their influence contributed materially towards 
stemming the tide of Western social and religious influences 
and re-orienting India’s ancient wisdom to the new 
tultural needs. Particularly in Bengal the early Brahmo 
evangelists, led by the Tagore family of Calcutta and 
the followers of Keshab Chandra Sen, stood against sham 
and ‘hypocrisy in all fields and became the torch-bearers 
of a new ideal of social purity and uprightness in 
individual -conduct. Keshab Chandra Sen (1838-1884) 
believed that many Hindu rituals and usages could be 
ve-interpreted and restored with new. symbolic.meaning 
for a mass religious and social movement towards. which 
the Brahmo Samaj in its new dispensation re-oriented 
itself. Bengali literature of the day was also permeated 
_ by an intense social sincerity and a newly aroused indivi- 
- dual conscience. Social life and literature equally groped 
for a new, individualistic ideal of the Western society 
15 
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without, however, completely breaking away from the 
Hindu social pattern. 

In Northern India the Arya Samaj, founded by 
Dayananda Saraswati (1827-1883) promulgated the simpler 
creed of the Vedas as the basis of reconstruction of reli- 
gion and society. The gods, myths and symbols of the 
Puranas were discarded and the social distance between 
the different castes sought to be abridged by a reference 
to the Vedas, the revealed scripture, and by the cultiva- 
tion of a new sense of spiritual brotherhood in the eternal 
Universal Person of the Vedas. From the West. came 
also great teachers with a message of reorientation of 
India’s ancient spiritual wisdom and culture. Mme. 
Blavatsky, the mystic, steeped in Buddhist lore and medi- 
tative practice and Mrs. Annie Besant with her liberal 
social and political outlook and silvery eloquence made 
Theosophy a cult of many an intellectual home in India, 
strengthened the reaction against social Europeanisation 
and interpreted In.''an faiths and doctrines afresh for the 
intelligentsia. 

These intellectual and spiritual movements were 
greatly aided by the series of social reforms introduced by 
the British authorities, especially the prohibition of suttee 
and infanticide. A clear lead from the English officials in 
suppressing usages and customs that had the sanction of 
Hindu religion and yet were indefensible from the view- 
point of civilized conscience supported the growing 
movement towards individualism, social sincerity and 
integrity and fairness in social relations. The protestant 
movements of the Brahmo, the Prarthana and the Arya 
Samaj that re-interpreted the ancient religious texts and 
fought against both Christianity and Hindu institutional 
religion, the renaissance in Bengal that sponsored an 
intellectual attitude throughout the country, the rise of 
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Theosophy that engendered a new moral and spiritual 
earnestness, and the growth of Indian literature that 
propagated a gospel of individualism and social revolt 
saved India from social Europeanisation. These held up 
the ideal of a social order based on the dignity of man 
and equity in human relations. The new mental pattern 
waxed stronger with the spread of science and technology 
‘and the social ferment associated with urbanisation and 
the breakdown of the ancient rural communalism. Ideo- 
logical and economic forces both tended to remould India’s 
social life on the foundations of individualistic justice, 
and her political life on those of national unity—the 
ethos of Western civilization. 
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GRECO?! 


The above is the first stanza, written in Tagore’s own hand, 
of a Bengali poem composed by him: 


‘“‘Many who were unknown have been made known 
y 4 
to me by Thee ; 


In many homes Thou hast given me shelter. 
The distant Thou hast brought near, O Friend, 


And the stranger Thou hast made my brother”. 
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UNIVERSAL LOVE AND TOLERANCE IN" 
INDIAN CULTURE | 


By Pror. SujirkuMAR MUKHOPADHYAYA 


A feature of the Indian ideal has always been universal 


love and tolerance, as can be traced from very early 


times. True tolerance should be rooted in love. Without 


tolerance, love is narrow and selfish. 

“Q Brahmanas, again raise the fallen,. uplift the 
oppressed, purify the polluted, give new life to the sinner 
who is dying in sin”.—Rg-Veda, 10.137.1. 3 

“May all creatures look upon me with the eyes of 
a friend. I look upon all creatures with the eyes of a 
friend”.—Yajur-Veda, Vajasaneyi-Samhita, 36.18. 

Love generates sweetness of temperament—' “With 


‘my voice I speak what is honeyed. I see all with eyes 


of homey .—Atharva-Veda, 1.34.2-4. 

“‘Like-heartedness, like-mindedness, I 
create for you; do ye show affection, one toward 
the other, as does the cow toward her new-born” 
Jbid, 3.30.1. 

If all is One,. the parts are not soparsite— $10 this 
variegated world, whatever exists is but my ..myriad- 
aspected form”.—Zbid, 19.51.1 ; Chandogyopanisad, 7.25.1. 

“The wise man who realizes unity is never aggrieved 
or deluded”.—Vajasaneyi-Samhita, 40.7. 

The atheistic Buddhists also. said : “Verily, the 


Buddhas are seen in the form of sentient beings!. How | 


_ could one then disregard them ’_$iksa-Samuccaya, p- 
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Love should be motherly—“The wise man _ looks 
upon all with the affectionate concern of a parent. He 
is like a father and mother to all things. You should 
regard deer, camels, asses, monkeys, mice, serpents, 
birds, insects etc as your own children”.—Mahabharata, 
Book 13, 116. 41 ; 145. 37 ; Bhagavata-Purana, Book 7, 14.9. 

‘In the same way, as a mother protects her only 
son, even at the risk of her life, one should enlarge 
his heart infinitely, in compassion, for all living creatures”. 
—Sutta-Nipata, 1.8.7. 

King Asoka dedicated bimnself to the service of 
humanity. He wanted to help his own subjects and 
those of other kings equally. He made arrangements 
for the medical treatment of human beings and animals 
alike inside and outside India (Rock Edict I1)—“All men 
are my children. Just as I strive for the welfare and 
well-being of my own children, so I strive for that of all 
men” .—Kalinga Edict, 1 & II. 

During the reign of foreign Muslims who settled down 
in medieval India, the impact of Islam produced eminent 
religious leaders and. saints inspired by the same ideal, 
such as Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, Shankara- 
deva, Namadeva and Mira Bai. Hindu-Muslim co-opera- 
tion in other fields of culture such as literature, 
architecture, painting etc also yielded rich fruits. Akbar, 
the great Mughul emperor of India, also preached 
religious tolerance. His great-grandson, Prince Dara 
Shikuh dreamt of the brotherhood of all faiths. 

In modern times, Rammohan Roy saw the confluence 
of Vedic, Islamic and Christian cultures. Ramakrishna 
declared: ‘“‘All religions are true’. Keshab Chandra 
Sen and Swami Vivekananda too were inspired by the 
noble ideal of universal brotherhood and the unity of all 
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It is not only the famous great men of India but 
also the common people who felt the urge of this ideal 
and expressed themselves in folk-songs such as: ‘‘Prayers 
and spiritual discipline can not deliver you if your heart 
is devoid of love. What can collyrium do if the eyesight 
deserts the eye” ? 

In Sri Aurobindo, Tagore and Gandhi, we see the 


‘continuation of the same ideal. Vinoba Bhave, the leader 


of the land-gift movement, expresses it in economic terms : 
“All land belongs to God”. 
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TAGORE’S MESSAGE ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
OPENING OF A NEW VIHARA AT SARNATH 
NEAR BANARAS 
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TAGORE, POET OF MANKIND 
Av. PHIvippipe 


Soon after W. B. Yeats’ enthusiastic presentation, in his 
preface to the English translation of Gitanjali in 1912, of 
Tagore to Europe and to mankind, the poet became 
known the world over : indeed he found a second home- 
land in the consciousness of entire mankind. 

» The feelings experienced by all those who first read 
him in the English translation made by the author himself 
and shortly after in all the main languages of the world, 
were feelings of wonder and enchantment, of delighted 
surprise, as Yeats puts it in his preface: “These prose 
translations from. Rabindranath Tagore have stirred 
blood as nothing has for years’. 

‘ Those feelings, like a revelation of great import, were 
all the deeper because Tagore offered poetical thoughts of 
great richness in a clear language, with simple, though 
most suggestive means of expression. If we consider 
poetical thought as that activity of the mind which, 
surveying the usual succession of phenomena, finds in the 
world similarities and affinities or divergences and con- 
trasts which surprise us while evoking feelings of beauty, 
then what we always find in Tagore, whether in his verse 
or in his tales, novels and essays, is truly poetical. 

Tagore brought a fresh, a novel flow into the stream 

' Of world poetry, for it is a great lyrical outflow such as 
- the world had not known for long and which, while 
| bearing the stamp of a national character, also had the 

; features of universality, for it included human features 
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that are essential in all ages and places—features which 


we find in the Greek tragic playwrights, in Shakespeare, 


in the French classics of the 17th ae i in Goethe and 
in Tolstoi. 

Tagore’s poetry. is in its essence rgnsfiguraiion, 
interpretation, and a very personal reflection of reality 
which calls forth a response from the gengitiveness of 
everyone. This blend of powerful individuality and of 


general human interest is an essential featuge of Tagore’s. 


poetical creation and closely linked to his {yndamental 


concept of the harmony existing between the individual 


and the universal—a concept which is the foundation of 


Indian culture and which Tagore brilliantly set forth in 
his Sadhana: “India put all her emphasis on the harmony 
that exists between the individual and the universal”. — 
She felt. we could have no communication whatever with — 


our surroundings if they were absolutely foreign to us 
Man’s complaint against nature is that he has to acquire 


most of his necessaries by his own efforts. Yes, but hg 
efforts are not in vain; he is reaping success every day, | 


and that shows there is a rational connection between 


him and nature, for we never can make. ested our own — 


—_— that which is truly related to us. 


The whole of Tagore’s poetry is detioted to Light. 
And by this I do not mean: that his verse (and his lyrical 
prose, which makes up a considerable part of his prose) ~ 
takes light for its subject, or that his poetical creation is — 


a hymn to light. I only mean that an impulse towards 


everything that is luminous~in the ‘concrete as well as - 


in the abstract—is ever present in Tagore's poetry: 
“Light, my light, the light, the 
light, heart-sweetening light!” 


“Ah, the light dances, my darling, at the centre § 
of my life; the light strikes, my darling, the chords of — 
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| my love; the sky opens, the witid runs wild, laughter 
passes over the earth”. 

|. This impulse towards light is an ise towards 
joy; it is the very joy of life, it is love for life: “Let 
all the strains of joy mingle in my last song—the joy 
that makes the earth flow over in the riotous excess 
z of the grass, the joy that sets the twin brothers, life 
i and death, dancing over the wild world, the joy. that 
“weeps in with the tempest, shaking and waking all 
‘fife with laughter, the joy that sits still with its tears 
“@ the open red lotus of pain, and the joy that throws 
‘@erything it has upon the dust, and knows not a word”. 
This sweeping impulse towards joy is no 
“to the poet’s feeling, experiencing, having a deep insight 
‘into the sorrows and griefs of mankind through profound 
‘sympathy. Like the impulse towards joy and light, 
“profound sympathy with the destitute and the lowly, 
teen especially in his tales, is a consequence of deep 
‘communion with the whole world ; it is implied, included, 
| in this comprehensive feeling on which, as we have 
already shown, Tagore’s personality and his eu 
¢reation are founded. 
: Tagore possesses to the highest Mets the feeling 
for active beauty, for dynamic beauty ; passive beauty, 
the object of barren contemplation, does not appeal to 


him because it is lifeless, because it is no palpable 


Teality but an abstraction of the mind, which calls 
§ forth no emotion. That is why, im Tagore’s outlook, 
| the quest for beauty goes hand in hand and is in 
| perfect agreement with the quest for truth: “Every 
| day science is penetrating into the region formerly marked 
| as unexplored or inexplorable. Our sense of beauty is 
* similarly engaged in ever pushing on its conquests. 


: a Truth is everywhere, therefore everything is the object 
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of our knowledge. Beauty is omnipresent, therefore — 


everything is capable of giving us Joy’. This last 


sentence is deeply significant for Tagore’s concept of 


beauty. When he says that everything is capable of 
giving us joy, he implies that we should not be content 


with the beauty that reveals itself to the eye immediately — 


and is easily discernible, but that we should seek and 
discover the hidden beauty in things—in all things 
capable of giving us luminous, healthy joy, a joy which 
is consequently endowed with moral purity. 


Deep optimism underlies such a concept. There ia 


sense in the world then and life is viewed in its constant 


development. Thanks to Tagore, readers the world 


over were made aware of the real essence of the old 


Indian wisdom and thus discared the erroneous views — | 
they had on that wisdom. Indeed, especially since © 


Schopenhauer, a view had taken root among European 


readers that the ancient wisdom of India was based 
on passive contemplation and gradual sinking into 
nothingness, into non-consciousness and non-awareness, 
into indifference, life being merely a stage preparatory 
to that finale. In Sadhana, that admirable collection | 
of essays that bears the significant sub-title of “The | 
Realisation of Life”, Tagore reveals the true, the luminous 


import of the Upanishads. In place of a passive life 
and of static contemplation, of an ideal of indifference 
and unawareness, which the Europeans had been wont 
to consider as the essence of Indian wisdom, Tagore's 
Sadhana sets forth an altogether different concept which 
might be said to stand at the opposite pole. In his 
preface, to that work, Tagore himself points out that 
“in these papers, it may be hoped, Western readers 
will have an opportunity of coming into touch with 
the ancient spirit of India as revealed in our sacred 
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“texts and manifested in the life of today”. And in 
the essay “Individual and Universe”, he states: ‘Some 


modern philosophers of Europe, who are directly or 
indirectly indebted to the Upanishads, far from realising 
that debt, maintain that the Brahma of India is a 
mere abstraction, a negation of all that is in the world. 


In a word, that the Infinite Being is to be found nowhere 
‘xcept in metaphysics. It may be, that such a doctrine 
‘tas been and still is prevalent with a section of our 


gountrymen. But this is certainly not in accordance 
‘With the pervading spirit of the Indian mind”. 

~ This luminous agsertion of life and of the immortality 
of life, which Tagore founds on the texts of the Upanishads 
{Everything has spryng from immortal life and is 


Wibrating with life, for life is immense) by no means 
%omes into contradiction, but is on the contrary in 
Perfect agreement with European humanism of Greek 
‘and Latin origin, which like Tagore asserts that life 


develops infinitely and is ever perfected. There is no 
vestige here of a doctrine of final nothingness, of 
€xtinction ; quite the reverse: there is clear and luminous 


thought striving after permanence and certitude. 


_ “The Problem of Self”, an essay included in his 
Sadhana, gives a realistic interpretation of the dualism 
of illusion and reality: maya and satyam—appearance 
and truth—a dualism which is a tradition in Indian 
philosophy. It is an interpretation whieh shatters another 
€froneous view current in Europe, namely that in Indian 
philosophy the world is in the final analysis an illusion, 
a vain image, a delusion, maya being considered as 


‘the expression of this cosmic illusion, of this universal 
| nothingness. Tagore shatters this misinterpretation. The 
‘world is not dominated by appearances, by illusion, 
_ but by reality; illusion is only accidental and ever 
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overwhelmed by truth and) essence: “Everything has ‘ 


this dualism of maya and satyam, appearance and truth: 


Words are maya where they are merely sound and finite. — 


They are satyam where they are ideas and infinite”. 


‘Far from being considered as the supreme answer — 


to the world, maya, on the: contrary, should be looked 


upon. as ‘a transient error that the self must discard, — 


The individual is rid of maya, of the destructive peril 
of illusion; when it communes with the universe, that ig, 


when individual consciousness becomes part of the general 


consciousness. It is then. that the self attains “deliverance 
from the thraldom of maya, of appearance which springs 
from avidyZ, from ignorance”; it isthen that the self 


attains: its “emancipation in the perfect repose in truth, 


in the perfect activity in. goodness, and in the perfect 


union in love’. Indian wisdom does ‘not ‘advocate — 


renunciation of the world: Aware of the erroneous views 
current in the world in this respect, Tagore combats 
them ina lecture on “Soul Consciousness” when he 


asserts: “I have already warned my hearers and must 


once again warn them against the idea that the teachers 


of India preached a renunciation of the world ‘and of 
self which leads only to the blank emptiness of negation, 
Their aim was the realisation of the'soul or, in’ other 
words, gaining the world in perfection and truth”. It 


may fairly be asserted that, thanks to Tagore, the masses 
of readers throughout the world for the first time he 
a correct notion of Indian philosophy. 

Truth, goodness and love: Tagore's and his 
impulse ‘towards beauty blends harmoniously. 
In Tagore’s’ ‘concepts, truth is inseparable from beauty; 
the two supporting and supplementing one another and 
acquiring greater vigour. and brilliance in association. 


Nothing: is farther from. Tagore’s concept ‘than the idea 
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of beauty divorced from truth and morality as advocated 
by Poe in his Poetic Principle. For Tagore, beauty is 
closely associated with morality, and artistic perfection 
is inseparable from moral perfection, though there is 
‘no didactic or moralizing intention underlying artistic 
creation: “Through our sense of beauty”, Tagore says 
jn his essay “The Realization of Beauty” included in 
Gadhana, “we realise harmony in the universe”. And in 
the same essay he says: ‘The expression of beauty in 
our life moves in goodness and love towards the infinite”. 
In the final analysis beauty is one with truth: “this 
is the ultimate object of our existence, that we must 
ever know that beauty is truth, truth beauty”. 

Lecturing in Europe and America, Tagore brought 
‘this luminous message of true Indian wisdom to the 
whole world. His works of great poetic beauty imbued 
‘with a vigorous moral strain and full of great love for 
Man, stress being laid on sympathy with the humble 
and the destitute and, implicitly, on social justice, are 
in keeping with the most fervid aspirations of our time, 
the aspirations of the peoples for peace. In Rumania, 
_Tagore’s works are well known as they have been 
abundantly translated. The bibliography of Rumanian 
translations from Tagore is a comprehensive one, for 
the main volumes of his verse have been translated by 
different authors. And Tagore’s lectures in Rumania in 
November 1926, made an unforgettable impression. 

A creator of poetical essence, a deep and subtle 
thinker, a consummate artist and at the same time an 
impassioned seeker after moral perfection, Tagore is a 
brilliant example of humaneness, honoured by entire 
mankind. 
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A temple worshipper—after a fresco in the Demalamahaseya Vihara, 
Polonnaruwa, Ceylon, 12th cent. 
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TAGORE ON IDOL WORSHIP 
By Ksurris Roy 


Tue following is an English rendering by Kshitis Roy of two 
letters of Rabindranath, the original Bengali versions of which were 
published by Visvabharati in the Centenary Series, under the title 
Ghithipatra VII. As containing the Poet’s views on the conventional 
Hindu practice of idol worship, the letters are likely to be of 


some interest. © 


4th July, 1910 


I feel somewhat diffident in replying to the question 
you have asked me. 

Please know for sure that although born in a 
Brahmo family, my mind is not tied to some conventional 
notion of divine worship. One of the reasons underlying 
this freedom of my mind is my poetic sensibility which 
strongly asserted itself quite early in my life. I was so 
warpped up in my imagination that I hardly paid any 
heed to what views were expressed on religious questions. 

When I was in my early teens I used to read the 
Padavali poems of Vaishnava poets with tremendous 
avidity. I fell under the spell of its melody as much 
as its poetic beauty. Although still quite young, I 
gained in this way a kind of vague but intuitive under- 
standing of Vaishnava religious thought. 

With Vaishnava poetry, and such literature as 
Chaitanyamangal as my basis, I pursued a lively study 
of the life and work of Chaitanya in my maturer years. 
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As a matter of fact, my participation in discussing 
religious matters pertaining to our Samaj was of a 
casual character, bordering on half-heartedness. There 
was also in me a strong streak of patriotic feeling from 
my boyhood days. That was another reason why I 
was always ready to accept in good part all that was 
indigenous, so much so that I was ready to champion 
its cause against all opposition—justified or not. 

These are some of the reasons why the Brahmo 
Samaj did not look upon me as a full-fledged Brahmo 
or give me any great favour. 

This introduction is necessary if you are to understand 
that what I wish to say to you is not due to any blind 
or communal prejudice. When, in response to the deepest 
needs of my life I took to the path of my sadhana 
urged by the strong inclination of my own true nature, 
I had to discard all that impeded my progress and 
welcome all that were conducive to it. 

When it is no more possible to do without the 
truth of our essential humanity, one can hardly go on 
deceiving oneself with magic incantation even if it be 
prescribed by the tradition or convention of the country 
one belongs to. Such self-deception becomes obnoxious. 
If we seek God we cannot afford to play with ourselves 
or with others. 

In my Santiniketan sermons, I have expressed or 
hinted at the reasons which compelled me, in this 
situation, to discard the conventional form of worship 
current in the country. It is not possible to state the 
reasons in a letter. There are several sides to the question. 
Those who aver that worship of idols is necessary, do 
not always speak from the same standpoint. Some say 
that the limitations of the human mind are such that 
we have, none of us, any other alternative except to 
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worship in this manner. Certain other sections explain 
that we have to suffer idol-worship for the sake of the 
many who are feeble of mind, who, being backward 
spiritually, must needs negotiate preliminary _ steps. 
Nowadays there is also a voice heard—that idol wor- 
ship is the best form of worship, it is the acme of 
our spiritual aspirations. If I were to question the 
reasons advanced by them, it would be arguing for 
argument’s sake. In the matter of the deeper truths 
of religion, disputes bring no results, rather do they 
_ What I would like to say is that much of the 
misunderstanding may be eliminated if a man clearly 
knows his own mind when he says that he seeks God. 
Usually when we say so and would like to believe that 
it is God whom we seek, we do really mean a particular 
object of our desire amongst the other desiderata. God 
features as an item on the list of things they would 
like to possess. He may feature prominently in the list, 
nonetheless He remains but one of the many items on it. 

Some may like to have God in the form of peace, 
some as solace, or again as power. Some may want 
Him because others do, because it redounds to one’s 
credit if one would like to have that which seers and 
sages aspired after. 

I cannot say that it is wrong or inappropriate to 
seek God in the same way as I need medicine when 
I am ill, or money when I am in want. But such 
seeking and wanting must be regarded as of a somewhat | 
lower order. To seek Him truly in the spirit, is not 
to wish possessing Him but to desire complete union 
with Him. 

Our deepest tragedy is that we are not able to 
achieve complete unity with all that we desire. Only 
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a small part of us conforms or concurs—the rest of our 
personality remains distant, aloof. That is because we 
are all finite beings ourselves, living within our own 
rigid frontiers. Thus complete merging of one personality 
with another becomes impossible. The husbandliness of 
the husband, the friendliness of the friend, the fatherliness 
of the father, the filial attributes of the son—carry us 
forward to a certain extent and then there they stop. 
In these fragmentary entities our soul is not fully 
revealed—at least not to the fullest extent. But we do 
not encounter any such resistance when we seek union 
with God, for He stands in every kind of relationship 
with us—father, mother, husband, friend—and we can 
completely merge with him body, mind and soul. 

The more we seek to particularise in narrow bounds 
Him who should be our All, the stronger will be His 
resistance. In the ultimate result, He will reduce Himself 
into one out of a number of things. 

Just try and consider this: in our country deities 
are not mere idols, not merely outward manifestations 
of our inner conception; the legends associate them 
with many limiting traits consequent upon their birth 
and death, their sons and daughters, their anger and 
malice, and all those human frailties which we project 
to them. If we are to accept these myths to be gospel 
truth, we have to reduce our understanding to blind 
credulity to such an extent where the deity himself 


becomes reduced to our particular brand of rusticity; — 


‘shorn of his universalism He becomes like one of our 
village neighbours—with the same habits of attire, same 
taste in food and same standard of conduct. 

And yet He is the One Supreme Being who alone 
can deliver us out of all the narrowness of caste and 
clime—so that we may unite with the world at large 
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and gain access everywhere. Unhappily for us, instead 
of binding us together, our religion causes cleavage 
between man and man. In the name of God we have 
hated one another, slaughtered women, thrown innocent 
children into the raging waves of the sea, condemned 
widows to a life of meaningless continence and sacri- 
ficed dumb animals at God’s alter—and in a fit of 
unreason created all kinds of meaningless superstitions 
which insult our intellect. In the name of religion we 
let a stranger die by the roadside—I am speaking from 
personal experience—and are afraid to tend him lest 
we “lose caste” thereby.!. We deny him the last rites 


1, The personal experience referred to here, was described incidentally 
in an address by Rabindranath at Santiniketan in 1932: ‘There 
was a time when I lived in a house-boat on the river Padma. 
One day news was brought to me that a foreigner had been found 
on the riverside lying ill of some ailment. That was a time 
auspicious for a holy dip in the river. While the foreigner lay 
by the roadside for three whole days in his stricken condition, 
hundreds of pilgrims bent on earning merit, passed by the spot 
for their bath of purification. No one from amongst them came 
forward to tend the sick, They thought that the merest contact 
with the foreigner would contaminate them. They thought that 
a dip in the river would bring them more merit than nursing 
a fellowman who was lying seriously ill....It was an old school- 
master who brought me the news of having found this foreigner 
on the roadside lying on the dust in the grips of a severe 
attack of dysentery. He had requested the owner of a market- 
stall nearby to give shelter to the sick man under his corrugated 
tin shed. The man was not willing to oblige. The teacher 
himself, being a Brahmin and afraid of caste persecution, con- 
fessed to his shame that he was not able to provide shelter 
to the foreigner in his own home. He was apprehensive that 
should he show humane considerations, his co-religionists might 
punish and ostracise him. Being an amateur homeopath, the 
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with .a.kind of fierce hatred—as if his contact may 
pollute us like the cadaver of an unclean animal. Why 
is this so? It is because we have degraded religion 
and relegated it to a position lower than our own 
humanity. We have practised perpetual self-deception 
with the thought that we are low-down ourselves and 
it is not for us to pursue the path of clean truth and 
unadulterated goodness. So, it is best that we live in 
our fool’s paradise. In trying to over-simplify religion 
we have debased it to such an extent that it can no 
longer:‘work: out our salvation. Those who give religion 
a place of honour, religion uplifts them. Hindus have 
only themselves to blame—for they have all along declared 
that for women and the common mass a_ simplified 
home-spun coarse kind of religion is all that is needed, 
In this way they have weighed down religion with such 
grossness that its downfall is assured. What should 
be a matter of aspiration should never be permitted to 


‘slide down. Our thoughts and emotions, our physical 
and intellectual activities should always be directed to 


our deliverance from all animal propensities. It will 
not do to make religion a matter of convenience. 
It is this kind of deliverance that I seek for myself 
and for my country. Do not suppose that this freedom 
can only be an intellectual exercise. What I want is 
the freedom of love of devotion. Do not suppose that 
only idol-worship can inspire such love or devotion. If 
you read the literature of Sufi mystics,you will notice 


teacher gave some medicines to this roadside patient. The 
initial. response was favourable. But, on the third day, there 
was a hailstorm in the night and the morning after found 
the patient dead. There could be no ghastlier example of 2 
human life being sacrificed at the altar of superstition.’ 
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how they have achieved perfect union between pure 
intellect and boundless love. This love of theirs is not 
based on an empty idea, it is an immediate, direct and 
intimate experience, shorn of all kinds of imaginary 
rubbish. All that I wish to say can hardly -be 
expressed clearly in a letter. Since you have requested 


‘my views, I have only tried to throw out a few hints. 
Ido not expect this is going to be any great help 
to you. 


13th July, 1910 
I must have hurt your feelings and sentiments in 


‘my last letter. There are subjects which, if one tried 


to compress them in a letter, would appear brusque to 


the point of rudeness. It is not possible to express 
deep truths through the medium of language only. 
Although we have not met, you probably know me fairly 


well. Out of this impression you have of my views 
and opinions, you will surely be able to see that there 
are a number of things in our social set-up which my 
intellect repudiates and yet I am sentimentally attached 
to them. Do not suppose please that in hurting your 
feelings I have not felt hurt myself. The time-honoured 
fitual practices of our country have behind them 
certain deeper conceptions which I consider precious. 
The great men of our country are men who reached 
a high level of success in their spiritual aspirations. All 
this I do admit, and yet with all my respect to them, 
I do not feel in the least inclined to deceive myself 
or others with magic flights of imagination when I consider 
the hard truth of our country’s condition and the reason 


thereof. Why should there be such stupidity in the 
-hame of religion, why cripple our faculties and talents, 
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from all sides, and hoodwink our intellect with such 


‘ pervert persistence ? Religion which is of a evel higher 


than our own humdrum existence, of which the way is 
‘sharp as is the razor’s edge, which demands eternal 
vigilance, has been reduced to a cheap commodity to 
suit our own whims and caprices. We endlessly repeat 
unto ourselves: we cannot conceive these higher truths, 
they are beyond us, we are inferior people and for us 
the travesty of truth is as good a stand-by as we can 
ever hope to have. If we confess our lowliness and 
drag our religion down to our own level, where is the 
force that can uplift us? There is no upliftment, no 
reawakening in the daily death to which we surrender 
ourselves with unresisting meekness. The time has now 
come when we should desist from heaping upon the vital 
centre of our existence all the litter of our choicest 
follies—sedulously nurtured and raised mountain-high. © 

I realise that the path of Truth is not an easy 
one. There are innumerable forces to draw us back 
from our quest. It fills our heart with despair when 
‘we consider how we must disentangle all the knots— 
one by one. But if He so deigns in His awful mercy, 
at one fell stroke he can cut asunder all our bonds, 
This may cause us intolerable anguish—but at the end 
of it all there is the final reward. I feel it in my heart of 
hearts that our country too will not be denied the grace 
of His mighty blow which will rouse the world from 
its present torpor. With bowed head I await that 
fateful and hurtful dawning of the new age. 
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“SOME EARLY INFLUENCES IN TAGORE'S LIFE 
By Dr. Sukumar SEN 


‘Tue literary (and cultural) tradition which moulded 
Tagore’s early life came from two different sources viz. 
the ways and atmosphere of his family and his own 
aquisition by contemplation and study. The family, 
‘@mce very grandly aristocratic and wealthy, had suffered 
financial reverses. In Kabindranath’s early years, the 
family had recovered financial stability to some extent 
but kept to the unostentatious habits acquired during 
the days of adversity. In matters of respectability and 
cultural acquirements, however, the family never deviated 
from the very highest standards. Rabindranath’s father 
was the leading figure in the religious and social reform 
Movement initiated by the Brahmo Samaj and was a 
man of the highest integrity and uprightness of character. 
Although he gave up one by one the orthodox religious 
ceremonies performed formerly with considerable pomp, 
he retained all the social counterparts thereof. There 
was thus no social or religious superciliousness in the 
family as characterized the later Brahmo attitude towards 
Hinduism. From his father Rabindranath imbibed the 
teaching of the Upanishads since his boyhood. | 
Young Rabindranath was educated mostly at home. 
The curriculum included gymnastics, wrestling, music 
and drawing, and regular study under the care of 
competent teachers of the humanities and sciences, taught 
mostly through the medium of Bengali. His early Sanskrit 
studies covered a very advanced course. As a tireless 
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reader, he acquired a full acquaintance with the works 
of leading Bengali authors and poets of the day, quite 
early in life. Some learned Bengali periodicals of the 
day also engaged his youthful attention. Amongst the 
classics Kalidasa’s works were his special favourite. A 
good edition of the Vaishnava lyrics, songs of Chandidas, 
Vidyapati and other early: Vaishnava poets, published 
in two handy volumes, fell into the hands of young 
Rabindranath and he read them with unusual relish. 
This was his first taste of the fountain of Bengali poetry. 
His earliest attempts at writing lyrical poetry were 
made in the diction of the Vaishnava songs, set on 
tune by himself and these became quite popular. This 
popularity has not died out since. Although repudiated 
by the author later in life as drab imitations, these 
poems under the pen-name of “Bhanusimha Thakur’ 
have come to stay. 

As a teenager Tagore did not care much fap 
modern (i.e. mostly contemporary) poetry. Before he 
had a taste of Vaishnava poetry, he had copied the 
diction and metre of two of the best writers of Bengali 
poetry of the day viz. Michael Madhusudan Dutt and 
Hemchandra Banerji. The influence of these poets 
however did not last long. It would not be untrue to 
say that on the whole the young Tagore did not like 
the writings of any of the contemporary poets. But he 
was an admirer of the poetry of his eldest brother 
Dwijendranath, although no idea of copying his brother’s 
poetry ever came to him. Nevertheless it had such an 
impression on him that in some of his writings we 
meet with lines and rimes which faintly echo his brother's 
poetry. Dwijendranath was facile in writing short 
verses in a light vein, couched in the form of popular 
poetry or nursery rime. Rabindranath also did the 
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‘living mostly as a paying guest with some English 
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same but mostly towards the end of his life. There 
was another feature common between the youngest and 
the eldest brother. Dwijendranath’s artistic gifts included 
sketching in ink or pencil but he never fully cultivated 
this gift. Another elder brother, Jyotirindranath possessed 
undoubted literary and artistic gifts and could draw 


good portraits in ink. Jyotirindranath was the only 


one of the seven brothers who took more than causal 
interest in the literary career of Rabindranath. 

_ Jyotirindranath’s wife was older than Rabindranath 
by a few years. When she came into the family she 
was very young and she found in Rabindranath a 
meek and obedient admirer in the bewilderingly big 
household. She would listen patiently to the verses 
written by the budding poet and would give her approval. 


It stimulated the poetic imagination of the boy. She 


was a regular reader of Bengali poetry and fiction and 
the especially liked the poems of Biharilal Chakravarti 


who was a friend of the family. Rabindranath considered 


Chakravarti as the most sincere of the contemporary 


‘Bengali poets. In his earlier poems Tagore was 
‘influenced by Chakravarti especially with regard to 


the metre. 
At the instance of his wife mainly, Jyotirindranath 


organised a literary circle comprising the literary minded 


members of the family and their friends. Young 
Rabindranath was accepted as a full member. When 
Bharati, the monthly journal sponsored by Jyotirindranath 
came out with Dwijendranath as editor, Rabindranath, 
then only 17, emerged as one of its regular contributors. 
At that time his interest in English had been awakened. 
In the same year he was sent to England to qualify 
for the Bar, but he was there only for a few months, 
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families. The experience he gathered by living with English 
families was of great value to him in his social and 
cultural education. The free and happy family life of 
the West was something unknown in the East. On his — 
return from England, he tried to create the same 
atmosphere in his own family, wrote two lyric playlets 
on the pattern of the English opera and staged them 
successfully at home with the help of some members 
of the family. These playlets are the only productions 
that indicate a direct influence of Western tradition 
on his works. 

Rabindranath’s second elder brother Satyendranath 
was a judge in Bombay, at whose suggestion the youngest 
brother had been sent to England. Rabindranath lived 
with this brother for some time at Ahmedabad and other | 
places, read English literature mainly and through English | 
acquired some local history which interested him. At 
‘this time he wrote Prakritir Pratishodh ( Revenge of 
Nature), an immature work no doubt but his _ first 
significant lyric drama. A tragic incident happened in 
the family. Jyotirindranath’s wife suddenly died (1885). 
It was the first great shock in Rabindranath’s life. 
This bereavement turned his mind from nature toman. ~ 

Introspective from his childhood, and accepting the 
spiritual teachings of his father’s faith, his mood now 
took a turn to seek emotional mysticism in outside 
nature as well as in the behaviour of man that was 
his own self. The verses of Kalidasa’s Meghadiuta now 
revealed to him a new meaning: the unending quest 
of man for the Home (and the Beloved) from which 
he had been banished by fate. The Vaishnava lyrics 
also now acquired a new spiritual significance for him: 
Radha of Vaishnava poetry is Man (that is his own 
self) and Krishna the unobtainable fulfilment of Man's 
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(i.e. his) desire. Between the two there is an impassable 
of separation but there is also a sure promise that 
the two will meet ultimately when the cycle of creation 
is completed. He now looked upon Nature not only 
as companionable or friendly but also as the manifestation 
of the eternity of the universe (i.e. Brahman) and upon 
man as an integral part of Nature. 
_ After another short visit to England, he was now 
about 30, his father put him in charge of their large estate 
in Bengal and Orissa. He lived at several places and 
also moved about in a house-boat from place to place 
on the mighty river Padma and its many branches. 
This life among the rural people and in the midst of 
tural nature gave him a feeling of peace and serenity 
and intimacy with the various moods of Nature. At this 
time he came in contact with some men and women 
belonging to a mystic sect allied to Vaishnavism, called 
Bauls. He was interested in their peculiar attitude to 
life and was moved by their songs of mystic meaning. 
Their free and easy life attracted him and influenced 


_his poetry. Prone as he was to emotional mysticism, 
his poetry was somewhat leaning towards the symbolical. 


But it was not yet time for his poems to sound a 
distinct devotional note. Preoccupied with nature and 
life around him, he was feeling an uneasy conflict of 
emotions. His duties and obligations called him one 
way and his emotional inclinations pulled him another 
way. But a proper understanding of the problem was 
not delayed and there was a compromise even though 
the conflict was not quite resolved yet. He came to 
the conclusion that his urge for outward activities and 
his craving for detachment and peace were both 
manifestations of his inner self. 

The family estate was divided between two branches 
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of the family and Tagore gave up the management, 


left the peaceful domain of the rivers and the fields, and 
came to live in Calcutta, but city life became unbearable 


to him after a few weeks. He temporarily came in contact. 


with the new Nationalistic movement. When he found 
that the movement was not taking the line of constructive 


. national work, such as education, social welfare and co- 


operative effort but was taking the shape of emotional 
effusion and narrow politics, he took himself away from 
it. . The image of the peaceful hermitage of ancient India 
caught his imagination. He was now convinced that the 
regeneration of the country could be brought about if we 
followed the ideal of a simple life and trained our children 
in such surroundings where there would not be any 
distractions of the city life. With this end in view he made 
@ permanent residence at Santiniketan and started his 
scheol. The rest of his life and work is well known. 
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REVIVAL OF INDIAN INTEREST IN BUDDHISM 


By Devapriya VALISINHA 


_ Tue revival of interest for Buddhism has its beginning 
in India at about the same time Rabindranath Tagore 
was born, and his later contribution towards the success 
of this revival, though indirect, was of great value, for 
whatever the poet wrote and said, thousands of people 
read and heard most eagerly. 

The Tagore family as a whole took bead interest 
in Buddhism. The poet's elder brother, Satyendranath, 
was perhaps the first Bengali in modern timés to write 
a life of Lord Buddha in Bengali. The artists Abanindra- 
_nath Tagore and Gaganendranath Tagore painted several 
pictures dealing with Buddhist subjects which were highly 
appreciated in the artistic world. Parallel to the Buddhist 
revival movement there was the art movement of Bengal 
to revive the Ajanta style of painting which brought 
the aesthetically minded Indians close to Buddhism ; 
and the leaders of this movement belonged to the Tagore 
family. 
The Poet was a genuine admirer of, the Buddha, 
if not actually a follower. He publicly stated this when 
presiding over the the Buddha Jayanti Celebrations held 
in the Calcutta Maha Bodhi Society Hall in 1935. In 
the very first sentence he uttered as President of that 
meeting he said that he had come there that day to 
_ pay his homage in public to one whom he, in his 

innermost heart, had always considered as the greatest 
man ever born. Buddhist ideals must have fascinated 
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him, for in his dramas, poems and songs, he has publi- 
cised many beautiful stories from the Buddhist scriptures. 
The beauty and charm of these poems and songs are 
an indication of his sincere appreciation of Buddhist ideals. 

“Pujarini’ and “Chandalika” are two of Tagore’s 
dance dramas on Buddhist themes. ‘‘King of the Dark 
Chamber” was similarly inspired. “Katha o Kahini” 
has several poems on Buddhist subjects and they are 
among his best compositions. ‘‘Dhammapada”, the sacred 
Buddhist classic, attracted him so much that he started 
translating it into Bengali verse but was able to complete 
only a few chapters. The Poet wrote several excellent 
songs on Lord Buddha which are now sung at Buddhist 
gatherings all over the country. 

Santiniketan was ever ready to welcome Buddhist 
Students not only from India but also from foreign 
countries. I was its first student from Ceylon and I 
remember with what genuine delight I was welcomed 
by all including the great Poet himself. 

It must be mentioned with gratitude that whenever 
the Maha Bodhi Society wanted a song or message from 
him on any important occasion, the Poet never failed 
to respond and these productions are among our most - 
treasured possessions. His thoughtful message sent on the 
occasion of the opening of the Sarnath Mulagandha Kuti 
Vihara in 1931 was most inspiring to all those who listened 
to it. It is reproduced on pp. 128—130 above. 

When the agitation for the transfer of the Buddha- 
gaya Temple was going on and he was requested to 
give his opinion on the question, he wrote without the 
least hesitation : 

“I am sure it will be admitted by Hindus who 
true to their own ideals, that it is an intolerable wrong 
to allow the temple raised on the spot where Lord 
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ODE TO BUDDHA 


Remove the blackness of all sins, 
victory be to thee. 
Sprinkle the world with the water 
of everlasting life ; 
thou who art the fountain of peace, 
of welfare, of holiness, of love. 
Let the gloom of despair and all evil dreams vanish 
with the radiance of the newly risen 
sun of wisdom. 


The day is dark with delusions 
and the traveller is afraid. 
He is distraught with doubts 
at the intricacy of diversing paths. 
Merciful, rescue him from the peril of pitfalls, 
guide him into freedom from | 
the meshes of tribulation ; 
thou who art the fountain of peace, 
of welfare, of holiness, of love. . 


Vaisakhi Full-moon Rabindranath Tagore 
1931 | | 
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Buddha attained His Enlightenment to remain under 


the control of a rival sect which can neither have an 
intimate knowledge of nor sympathy for the Buddhist 
religion and its rites of worship”. 

The Poet very much deplored the lack of interest 
in Buddhism in India and in his writings he drew 
attention to this fact and to the necessity of a proper 
study and understanding of Lord Buddha’s immortal 


message. Once when I had the honour to call on him © 


with Prof. Tan Yun Shan who had just started 
the Santiniketan Cheena Bhavan, the poet asked him, 
half in jest and half in earnest, to remove the large 
collection of Buddhist books from the general library 
to the Cheena Bhavan because they were not being 
properly utilised and were only gathering dust ! 

Once he wrote: 

“Once Buddha said, ‘I shall end the sorrows of all 
men’. The important thing is not whether he was able 
to end sorrow; the important thing is that he wanted 
to do so; he sacrificed his own life for the sake of all 
living beings. It was not the aim of his endeavours 
that India might be wealthy; it was for the sake of 
all humanity that he strove. May the same striving 


grow up again on the soil of India. Is it possible to : 


banish that wish from India ?” 


_The above facts will show the Poet's profound 


interest in Buddhism and the Buddhist movement in India 
has reason therefore to be grateful to him. 

Now I may refer briefly to some other factors which 
helped forward the Buddhist revival movement in 
India. 

Though no actual date can be assigned to the 
strange but total disappearance of Buddhism from India, 
it is a fact that, by the 13th century, it had for all 
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practical purposes died. Later on it even ceased to 
exist within India even as a minor religion, like Jainism 
for instance. 

The Buddhist revival movement in India commenced 
when the Western oriental scholars started delving deep 
into Buddhist literature, art and history. From the 
beginning of the 19th century a remarkable band of such 
scholars took up the study of Indian culture and placed 
before the world ancient India’s religious, literary 
and artistic wealth. They were earnest inquirers after 
truth and, when they discovered such treasure, they 
publicised them and paid eloquent tribute to India’s 
genius. Had it not been for these scholars it is 
difficult to say when India would have begun to take 
éven an academic interest in Buddhism. The work of 
these Western scholars stimulated Indian’ scholarship. 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘“‘The Light of Asia”, leaders of the 
Theosophical Society and other popular writers spread 
interest in Buddhism among the general public. | 

The works of these scholars and popular writers 
created only academic interest in Buddhism, whereas 
the first movement to make Buddhism ‘again a living 
teligion in India began in 1891 with the establishment 
of the Maha Bodhi Society by the Ceylonese monk, the 


late Anagarika Dharmapala. Born with’ the proverbial 


silver spoon in his mouth, Dharmapala grew up in the 
intensely religious environment of his family, both his 
parents being devoted to Buddhism as very few leading 
families in the island were. From’ his childhood 
Dharmapala showed signs of his mission in life and, as 
he grew up, he outstripped even his parents in his zeal 
for the Dharma. At the early age of 18, he decided 
to offer his whole life to the Buddha and left his 
comfortable home not as a monk but as a hard lay 
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worker. It was only in his 67th year when his labours _ 
had already borne fruit that he entered the Order of 


Bhikkhus. 


_ Dharmapala visited Buddhagaya in 1891 and seeing — 


the neglected condition of the most sacred spot to the 
Buddhist world, decided to establish the Maha Bodhi 
Society and to begin the work of not only reviving 
Buddhagaya and other Buddhist sacred places but 
also of disseminating the Buddha's teachings among the 
people of India. The first President of the Society was 
the famous Sinhalese scholar Ven. Hikkaduwe Sri 


Sumangala Maha Nayake Thera, an honoured name in — 
Ceylon. Dharmapala made Calcutta, the then capital | 


of India, his headquarters and began his life-long 


endeavours to bring back Buddhism to the land of its | 
birth. He was much encouraged and helped by several | 


influential and cultured Bengalis, the house of one of 
whom, Nee] Comul Mookerjee, became Dharmapala’s 
second home and several generations of this family 
treated him as their own and gave him all encouragement. 

_ Soon after, several other smaller organisations which 
worked in: close co-operation with Ven. Dharmapala 
came inte existence, such as the Buddhist Text Society 


of India started by the scholar Sarat Chandra Das | 


and the Bengal Buddhist Association started by Ven. 
Kripasaran Maha Sthavira of Chittagong. 


In 1892 Dharmapala started a monthly jee, | 


entitled “The Maha Bodhi and the United Buddhist 
World” with the purpose of popularising Buddhism. | It 


became the -vehicle through which he made his mission | 


and message known throughout the world. It is now 


in the 68th year of: publication with the title shorecnel if 


to “The Maha Bodhi’. . 
_ One of the early events which gas: a gieat fillip 
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* Dharmapala’s activities was the famous Buddhagaya 


Temple Case. Though it was a terrible strain on the 
young founder of the Society, it was a blessing in 
disguise, for it won wide publicity for his movement 
from the Press. It focussed attention on the strange 


fact that, although all Buddhist holy places are to be 


found in India, Buddhism itself was quite extinct and 


that there was now a revival movement in the field. 


This Temple Case had its origin in the high-handed 
ation of the Saivite Mahant of Bodhgaya who had 
mcidently come into possession of the temple. This 
was in 1893, two years after Ven. Dharmapala’s first 
visit to that place. In the same year he read the news 
of the proposed Parliament of Religions to ‘be held 
at Chicago in connection with the World Exhibition 
there. Most casually he sent a copy of the first issue 


wf his monthly ““The Maha Bodhi and the United Buddhist 


World” to the President of the Preparatory Committee, 
Who at once sent a letter inviting him to attend the 


‘Parliament as a Buddhist delegate. Dharmapala accepted 


the invitation and took a prominent part in the delibera- 
tions of the historic Parliament along with Swami 
Vivekananda and other famous enliguien leaders from 
the East. 

+ On his way back home from Chicago, Dharmapala 
visited Japan and the Buddhists there offered him a 
beautiful 700 year old image of Buddha to be installed 
in the Buddhagaya Temple. This image was accordingly 
brought and installed. The Mahant saw in this an 
attempt on: the part of Buddhists to assert their rights 
over the temple and he not only threw it out but also 


had the audacity to manhandle the worshippers... Dharma- 


pala had no other alternative but to go to the law-courts to 


| establish the rights of the Buddhist to worship in the 
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holiest of their shrines without such molestation. The case 
dragged on for many years, first in the District Court 
of Gaya and later on in the High Court of Calcutta. 
Dharmapala won the case in the District Court but lost 
it in the High Court. Thus the legal battle was over but 
it gained for the Buddhist cause the sympathy and the 
goodwill of all fair-minded Hindus. Thousands who had 
not even heard of Buddhism began to make inquiries and 
all over the country there was a wave of interest in 
everything Buddhistic and sympathy for Dharmapala’s 
activities. 

_ Not losing heart on account of the legal defeat, 
Dharmapala concentrated on creating public opinion on 
the question and on the spread of Buddhism. He started 
Buddhist institutions at sacred places like Sarnath, 
published booklets, organised lectures, went on lecture 
tours, installed Bhikkhus at various centres, arranged 
pilgrims’ parties to visit sacred places, and set to work 
in many other ways for the fulfilment of his great aim. 
He went round the world four times carrying the news 
of his single-handed activities in India. 

When he found that Buddhist pilgrims had no 
place to stay in, he built rest houses at Buddhagaya and 
Sarnath with funds collected from Ceylon and Burma. 
The result was that more and more pilgrims started 
coming. They carried to their respective countries news 
of the sorry plight of Buddhism in the land of its 
birth and also of the efforts of Dharmapala. The 
agitation to recover Buddhagaya Temple from the Mahant’s 
hands gained strength and, although Dharmapala did 
not live to see his cherished desire in this direction 
fulfilled, in the year 1947 the Buddhagaya Temple Act 
‘was passed transferring the management of the Temple 
to a Committee of four Buddhists and four Hindus 
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with the District Magistrate of Gaya as chairman. 
Lord Buddha's teachings are buried in the Pali 
scriptures and Dharmapala felt that a study of this 
language was essential for a revival of Buddhism, so he 
did all he could to encourage and support its study. 
He helped Dharmananda Kosambi and Satish Chandra 
Widyabhusana to go to Ceylon for Pali studies, induced 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee to introduce Pali Studies in the 
Calcutta University, made an endowment to give a medal 
to the candidate who came first in the Pali Examination 
held under the auspices of the Board of Sanskrit Studies, 
Galcutta, published Kaccayana Pali Grammar and organi- 
ged Pali classes at the Society's house in Calcutta. All 
these activities greatly advanced the study of Pali in the 
‘eountry. 
_ Mention may be made of several other important 
‘events which greatly helped forward the Buddhist revival. 
‘I have already referred to the Buddhagaya Temple 
Case. The next was the erection in Calcutta of the 
Sri Dharmarajika Vihara in 1920. This was a major 
work in the Society's programme and its opening by 
the then Governor of Bengal and the enshrinement of 
a holy relic of Lord Buddha presented by the Government 
of India created country-wide interest in the movement. 
‘The function was attended by notable personalities 
from many countries. 
- The next was the building and the opening of the 
magnificent Mula Gandhakuti Vihara at Sarnath in 1931. 
This was a great event when thousands of people assembled 
at this deserted holy place including many prominent 
persons from India and abroad. Among those present 
were Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Ven. Nittatsu Fujii, Ven. K. 
Ratanasara Nayaka Thera, and Ven. L. Dhammandanda 
Nayaka Thera, Principals of Vidyodaya and Vidyalankara 
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 Pirivenas respectively in The last two declared | 


the Vihara open. 

In 1947 when India became independent, symbols 
from the great Asoka Pillar at Sarnath were adopted for 
India’s national flag and the state seal. 

1949 witnessed another memorable event. This was 


the return to India of the sacred relics of Sariputta | 


and Moggallana Arahans, the two chief disciples of 
Lord Buddha. Their: body relics were discovered by a 
British archaeologist about a century ago, enshrined 
in a stupa at Sanchi, and were taken to England 


and kept in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. | 


Several attempts were made to get them back but 
without success. The author of these lines took up the 
matter with the co-operation of the Archaelogical Depart, 
ment of the Government of India, and the British Govern 
ment kindly agreed to return them and hand them over to 
the Maha Bodhi Society. The relics were taken first 
to Ceylon in 1947 where they were accorded a memorable 
welcome. In 1949 they were brought back to India. 
The Government of India showed unique honour to 
the relics by sending the Naval Training Ship. “Tir” 
to bring them from Ceylon and when they reached 
Calcutta, they received a most magnificent reception. 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru came from Delhi to receive the 


relics and a public reception was held in the Maidan | 


attended by five lakhs of people. After this the relics 


were taken round Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Kashmir and | 
Assam. The Governments of Burma, Combodia, Nepal, — 


Tibet and Sikkim also invited the relics to their respective 
countries, where they were received with great honour 
and. receptions held. These travels of the relics created 
tremendous interest in Buddhism all over India. 

Finally in 1952 the relics were taken back to 
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Sanchi and enshrined in a newly constructed Vihara 
at a great gathering attended by representatives of 
many countries including the Hon. U Nu, Prime Minister 
of Burma. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru once again attended 
and performed the enshrinement ceremony. The occasion 
was utilised for holding a Buddhist Symposium under the 


a @ chairmanship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the Vice- 


‘President of India. 

Four years after this came a most historic event 
yiz. the 2500th Buddha Jayanti which was celebrated 
wl over the Buddhist world with great religious fervour 
and enthusiasm. Under the inspiring guidance of Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the event was celebrated all over 
India. The celebration in New Delhi organised by the 
Government of India was a unique one, for it was 
‘attended by His Holiness the Dalai Lama and His 
Hhliness the Panchen Lama besides many other Buddhist 
“telebrities and scholars from all over the world. 

To commemorate the historic occasion the Govern- 
ment of India has decided to erect a worthy memorial 
at New Delhi and when it is completed it will remind 
the future generations of the merciful message of the 
great Teacher who aon brought such honour and prestige 
‘to India. 

- The Buddha Jayanti year also saw the emergence 
‘of a mass Buddhist conversion movement under the late 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the fearless Scheduled Castes 
leader, who had been fighting for the rights of these 
downtrodden people throughout his life. For years Dr. 
Ambedkar had said that he would convert himself to 
' some other religion in which he and his community 
could find their self-respect. Many were the efforts 
made to dissuade him from taking this step. On the 
| other hand Christian and Moslem leaders lost no time 
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in making overtures to him. But Dr. Ambedkar remained 
silent. He kept everybody guessing as to what religion 
he would adopt. In that memorable year for Buddhism, 
at a gathering of five lakhs of his followers, Dr. 
Ambedkar declared himself a Buddhist by undergoing 
the prescribed rites of initiation, and also conferred the 
initiation on the gathering of his followers. Never in the 
whole history of mankind has there been such a mass 
conversion, and the movement is going on. 

The question may arise as to what contribution the 
Buddhist revival movement made to the struggle for 
India’s freedom. The researches of Western scholars 
stimulated Indian scholars and directed their attention 
to the glories of their own culture. As the national 
consciousness was gaining ground, the magnificent 
Buddhist monuments unearthed by archeologists increased 
the people’s national pride. The excavations at Nalanda, 
Taxila, Sarnath etc brought to light the fact that in 
the past there had been great universities in India, 
where every known branch of learning was on the 
curriculum. Evidence came to light that even foreigners 
had flocked in large numbers to these places of learning. 
In the course of excavations magnificent specimens of 
sculpture were unearthed. The discovery of the Ajanta 
paintings brought home to the world the existence in 
ancient days of incomparable masterpieces of rt. 
Inscriptions of Asoka carved on rocks and pillars three 
centuries before the birth of Christ were discovered and 
deciphered, and the remarkable life of this Buddhist 
Emperor who, on the evidence of these inscriptions,. 
proved to be the wisest and most tolerant and humane 
ruler of all times, came to be admired all over the | 
world. All these facts enhanced the national self-respect 
of the Indian educated classes. : 
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.. The Maha Bodhi Society by its activities made 
these archaeological discoveries known all over the world. 
Dharmapala in his numerous speeches and writings laid 
stress on these facts and thousands who heard him 
received inspiration therefrom. 

Although Dharmapala did not take an active part 
in politics he nevertheless was in touch with nationalist 
leaders and even attended several sessions of the Indian 
_ National Congress. For his outspoken views on the 
need of independenc for Ceylon and India, Dharmapala 
had to undergo much persecution at the hands of the 
British Government. During the whole of the first World 
War his movements were restricted and he spent his 
time in Calcutta, watched constantly by the security 
Police. In spite of this he did not abandon his work 
of writing, lecturing and inspiring the people. To him | 
‘independence and Buddhist revival were complementary. 
‘Dharmapala was also the link between India and the 
Buddhist countries of Japan, China, Ceylon, Burma etc. 
He too, like Rabindranath, stressed the necessity for 
India to establish friendly relations with these countries 
and revive her old relations of co-operation with them in 
order to strengthen her position in the world. 
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The Council gave a reception dinner in honour of 
the delegates attending the Indo-Pakistan Cultural 
Conference in New Delhi, which was attended, among 
others, by the President of the Council and the High 
Commissioner for Pakistan. | 
__A reception dinner was also ein on the 12th 
April in New Delhi for Earl and Lady Harewood, 
distinguished visitors from the United Kingdom, followed 
by a programme of Indian classical music by Ustad Hafiz 
Ali Khan (sarod), Shri K. S. Narayanaswami (veenah 
and Kumari Maya Rao (dance). | 

Another reception was arranged by the Council on 
the 30th June in honour of H.E. Dr. Eric Williams, 
Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago during his 
recent visit to India. He was given an opportunity to 
meet students from the Caribbean area studying in Delhi. 

The Council arranged a programme for the distin- 
guished Japanese painter, Mr. Senjin Gokura who visited 
India under the auspices of the well-known Japanese 
newspaper “Asahi Shimbun”, to see the original paintings 
depicting Buddha. 

The Council gave grants to the Local Welfare 
Committees at the Universities of Annamalai, Punjab 
and Trivandrum. Grants were also sanctioned for the 
International Students Association, Calcutta, and Malayan 
Students Association, Madras. 

Travel grants were given by the Council to Dr. 
Amba Parshad, Reader in History, University of Delhi 
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and to Shri S. L. Poplai, Secretary-General, Indian 
Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, to attend the 
Third Conference on African History and Archaeology 
to be held in London in July. 

_ The Council gave financial assistance to Dr. N. A. 
Nikam, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, to enable 
him to participate in the session of the International 
Institute of Philosophy at Santa Barbara, California, 
and to Smt. Eta Ghosh to enable her to attend Tagore 
Centenary Celebrations in Hungary. 

The scholarship of Bhikku Phora Moha S. Tejadharo, 
a. student from Thailand, has been further extended 
for a period of one year from May to enable him to 
complete his studies in the Buddhist Studies Department 
of the Delhi University. Financial assistance was also 
given to Mr. J. M. Kabue, a student from Kenya, 
studying at the Muslim University, Aligrah. 

The Council organised three Summer Camps in 
Kashmir, Ootacamund and. Darjeeling, for the benefit 
of overseas students stydying in India. More than 150 
students attended them. The camps, as usual, proved 
very successful and the students appreciated them. 

The Student Service Unit of the Council made 
necessary arrangements for the reception of newly arrived 
Overseas students and their journey to their respective 
places of study. 

A Tagore Foundation Social has been instituted 
by the Council in collaboration with the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London University, to mark the 
birth centenary of Rabindranath Tagore. After five 
years, the School plans to maintain the lectureship from 
its own funds. Prof. Humayun Kabir, President of the 
Council, gave the first lecture in June. 

The Council has sent Shri D. Vidyarthi, a well-known 
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Hindi scholar, as the Council’s Cultural lecturer in 
British Guiana in place of Smt. Ratnamayi Devi Dikshit 
who returned to India on the expiry of her tenure. 

The Council sponsored the visit of Mrs. Natalie 
R. Guseva, an eminent ethnographist of the U.S.S.R., 
for her study of Indian handicrafts. She spent a month 
and a half in India and visited important centres of 
handicrafts and cottage industries. _ 

A visit of a troupe of 26 artists under the leader- 
ship of Shri Pankaj Mallik, an eminent singer, to 
Kathmandu was also sponsored by the Council in May 
in connection with the Tagore Centenary Celebrations. 

‘The Council has undertaken the publication of “Nala 
Damayanti” in Arabic by the late Wadi’ul Bustani of 
Lebanon. 


Under the auspices of the West Asia Section of | 


the Council, Prof. Zia-i-Ahmed of Aligarh Muslim 
University spoke on “A study of Tazkira-i-Safina-i- 
Khushgo” in April and Prof. M. H. Nainar, ex-Professor 
of Indology in Indonesia spoke on ‘“‘The Indian and 
Arab Influence on Indonesia” in June. 

About 3,000 volumes costing about Rs. 50,000 were 
presented to various individuals and institutions abroad 


under the Book Presentation Programme of the Council : 


jointly with the Union Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


TAGORE CENTENARY 


The centenary of the birth of Rabindranath Tagore was 
celebrated in every part of India and in many countries of the 
world with appropriate solemnity. We have received detailed 
teports from many parts of the world, of the various functions 
held locally in connection with the celebrations. The programme 
arranged everywhere was more or less of a common pattern viz. 
lectures delivered by eminent persons on the genius and message 
of Tagore; staging of Tagore’s plays in local languages by local 
artists ; singing of Tagore’s songs by Indians ; exhibition of Tagore’s 
books published locally; exhibition of Tagore’s drawings and 
paintings; exhibition of contemporary photos and reports in 
connection with Tagore’s visit to those countries; demonstration 
of Indian dances by Indian and local artists ; special publications 
devoted to the Centenary. 

The celebrations were participated in in every country by 
celebrities, learned societies, cultural associations, literary and 
artistic organizations and the general public. 

In India, many such functions continue to be held and will 
do so throughout the centenary year. 

To us in India, the worldwide homage to Tagore has shown 
that one of our countrymen is regarded today by all countries as 
a symbol of common humanity. It fills us with pride that Tagore’s. 
message of universal love and world brotherhood is acclaimed by the 
nations of the world today as showing the path to a better under- 
standing among various peoples of different faiths, outlook and 
views. May welive up to that message. 

On behalf of Visva-Bharati University, 24 books by and on 
Tagore were presented to the USSR Consul-General, Mr. M. F. 
Teherkassov, in Calcutta on the Ist April for the Lenin Library 
of the Soviet Union. The books were exhibited in Russia during 
the centenary celebrations. 
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Dr. Zajty Ference, a distinguished Hungarian scholar, has made 
a gift of his personal collection of paper-clippings, illustrations and 
cine-film rolls covering Rabindranath’s visit to Hungary to the 
Tagore Museum, Visva-Bharati. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN FRENCH PRESENTED 
TO NATIONAL LIBRARY © 


At a function held on the 6th April in the National Library’s 
lawns, Dr. Triguna Sen, Rector, Jadavpur University, received 
on behalf of the library, children’s books in French from . the 
French Consulate. The books were presented to the Library's 
children’s wing. 

« Dr. Triguna Sen felt that no work was more important than 


breaking down barriers and making children know of other lands 


and peoples through books. He referred to the popularity of French 
literature in India, and to its influence on Bengali literature. _ 

Shri Justice Ramaprasad Mookherjee and Shri B. S. Kesavan, 
expressed on behalf of the National Library their gratitude to the 
French Consulate. 


JAMIN! ROY HONOURED 


The Lalit Kala Akademi (National Academy of Art) held a 
‘special function in Calcutta in April in the house of the well-known 
and aged artist Jamini Roy to honour him. 


DR. VERRIER ELWIN HONOURED 


The eminent anthropologist Dr. Verrier Elwin who has made 
a special study of the culture of some hill tribes of India, was 
awarded the distinction of “Padma Bhushan” by the President of 
India on the 27th April. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. K. S. Krishnan, Director, National Physical Laboratory, 
and an eminent scientist died in New Delhi on June 14. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CH’AN AND ZEN TEACHING, Series Vere, by Charles Luk (Lu Ku’an 
Yu), Rider & Co., London, 1961, 35s. 

The author of this series is a highly. trained Ch’an layman, 
yet one intent on disseminating Zen Buddhism. In his Preface 
and in Part I of this book, which comprises a translatlon of 
“The Forty Transmission Gathas”, stress is laid on Zen’s derivation 
from the Buddha Himself. This translation has been ‘made for 
the first time and the Gathas embody Mahayana metaphysics in 
their purest form. The author comments on each of the slokas 
and adds footnotes, unfortunately, perhaps, because the _ verses 
themselves are able to raise inexpressible concepts in the reader’s 
mind and the verbal amplification, to which his eye is inevitably 
drawn, inhibits this. 

For instance, the “Gatha of the Twentieth Indian Patriarch” is i 
immensely stimulating : ; 

Instant union with the uncreate is how to realise” bi 
the Dharma nature, 


Those who are able to experience this understand __s 
the oneness of relative and absolute. 


To translate this into easy language line by line seems to 
have a stifling effect on one’s intuitive grasp of the connotation 
which can hardly be put into words, 15253 

But when we come to Part II, “Stories of the Founders of 
the Five Ch’an Sects,” the footnotes are invaluable. They are 
fot anecdotes but comprise koans ad lib. The koan is the Chinese 
method, equivalent to Western shock-therapy, of wakening the 
pupil’s latent Higher Centres. To the uninitiated reader the dialogues 
between master and disciples often sound like two schoolboys 
each trying to be more “witty” than the other and being only 
nonsensical in their imagined cleverness. Or perhaps an even more 
accurate analogy is that of the Contract Bridge player. in whose 
bidding what is said bears no relation to the actual ‘cards. he 
holds in his hand, but whose partner, knowing the ‘convention’ 
he is using, gathers what he really has, whereas te — Jooker-on 


is left mystified. 
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Consider the following dialogue (p.209). A monk asked the 
master: ‘Is it true the Buddha-Dharma is like the moon reflected 
in a pool ?? The master replied: ‘The pure wave cannot be reached 
by road’. The monk asked: ‘How did you attain it ?? The master 
asked back: ‘From where does the second question come?’ The 
_ monk asked: ‘How is it ?? The master replied: ‘All complications 
block the path’. Although this is not one of the most difficult, 
it is as well there are footnotes to explain it. Is the Buddha- 
Dharma intangible ? There is no road to pure Dharma inherent 
in the hearts of men. It is the speaker’s own mind that is important. 
When the monk asked for a description of the pure mind he was 
told that discrimination blocked the Path (paraphrased). Again, too, 
we read that the question: ‘Have you bought all the rice ?’ simply 
means ‘One is All and All is One’. . 

But how to learn the code ? . Luk warns in his Preface: ‘There 
is no Chinese dictionary of these Ch’an idioms coined by the 
ancients and only students who have made real progress in Ch’an 
can understand the meaning of each term”’. 

Zen has in recent years been sweeping the West. As somsethiil 
new and exciting it attracts the pseudo-intelligentsia and the 
neurotic in particular, although some followers are serious seekers. 
Much damage has been done by books on Zen purporting to 
offer disciples of the religion Enlightenment in one lifetime, and 
one writer goes so far as to say that comprehension of the Void 
is the student’s first step (B. Sasaki: Zen, A Religion). Luk therefore 
does a great service to the world by warning the get-enlightened- 
quick-disciples that only those who are already highly developed 
_ Spiritually can achieve Enlightenment, which is in accord with 
general Buddhist teaching. The self must be shed first and this 
means an intensive course of self and external discipline. Moreover 
it is clear from this book that what is called Enlightenment in 
Zen is often merely degrees of enlightenment, a point seldom 
made by its exponents. In the text (p. 182), it says “Yu Men 
was instantly awakened” (through pain). In the footnote it explains 
that Yu Men’s awakening was incomplete, so the master urged 
him to call on another master to complete the process. And again 
(p- 64), “The dialogue proved that Yang Shan was not as completely 
enlightened as Kuei Shan”. 

eT a monk making a wrong answer, which shows he 
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js still attending to words and not ‘feeling’ the connotation, receives 
one or more blows from the master’s stick, which seems to be 
an integral part of the training. It is not a punishment but by pain 


the sufferer’s attention is supposed to be drawn to the one who 


struck and the on: who was struck and away from the stick — is 


merely the instrument as are words. 
_ It is to be hoped that this book will be widely read by Zen 
enthusiasts everywhere if only for these points made summed up in the 


‘remark: “If you cannot wipe out your feelings and discernings there 


will be a great distance between you and enlightenment” (p. 187). 

The only defect in the book is the Index which is no more 
than a_ token and does not embrace the footnotes. It is to be 
hoped that i in any future edition this wil] be made comprehensive. 
L. Jivaka 


BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM, by Dr. Radhagovinda Basak : Sambodhi 
Publications, Calcutta, 1961, Rs. 10. 

The book contains seven popular lectures delivered by the 
author. In the first lecture on the life and teachings of Buddha, 
he has delineated the circumstances leading to the rise of Buddhism, 
including a survey of the chief religious and philosophical systems 
prevalent in India at the time. The philosophical doctrines of 
Buddhism, like pratityasamutpada (the chain of causes and effects) 
and nirvana (the ultimate reality) and other theories of later 
Buddhism like the dasabhiimis (ten stages leading to Buddhahood) 
and the Pratyeka Buddhas (individualistic Buddhas who do not 
proclaim it to the world) have been discussed in brief compass 
but with understanding. 

Asvaghosa’s famous Sanskrit epic, the Buddhacarita, forms the 
subject of the second lecture. In addition to giving a summary 
of the life of Buddha, as available in the extant portion of the 
text, he has usefully discussed though briefly, essential traits of 
Aivaghosa and his works. 

The next three lectures are based on the very well-known Buddhist 
work written in a hybrid language, the Mahavastu-avadana. From 
this voluminous biographical work have been chosen some important 
topics only for the discourse. In discussing the incident of Mara’s 
onslaught on Gautama, the author has side by side placed similar 
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theories of conflict between good and evil, current in Brahmanical 
religious. thought long before the advent of Buddhism. To 
demonstrate its influence on Buddhist philosophers of later period 
he has refgrred to the account of the conversion of Mara by the 
saint Upagupta, that is, the ultimate conversion of evil forces, as 
mentioned in the Divyavadana. The account of the initiation of 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, the two ehief disciples of Buddha, 
gives us an idea of the process of conversion adopted by Buddha, 
In the penultimate lecture Dr. Basak has rendered into English 
the ASokavadana section of the Divyavadana for the first time, 
and has thus thrown light on Aésoka’s efforts to help the Buddhist 
Samgha as narrated therein. Emperor Agoka is well known for 
his activities leading to the material as well as spiritual welfare 
of his subjects in general. He was no sectarian. His inscriptions 
clearly reveal that he based his, injunctions on the essential ethical 
principles equally commendable to all sects, though some of the 
inscriptions also indicate the leanings of the great monarch to the 
principles of Buddhism which he adopted as his personal creed, 
But yet it will be inaccurate to think that Asoka reserved his 
favours only for Buddhists. He patronised other sects also equally.’ 
The last lecture entitled ‘the interrelation between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism’ shows that the history of Indian cultural delelop- 
ment was — marked by the eclectic genius of Indian thinkers. 
; Sisir Kumar Mitra 


THE LIGHT CONTINENT, by Dr. U. R. Ehrenfels, Asia — 
House, Bombay, 1960, Rs. 14. 

From this colourful study of matrilineal social ini and the 
changing position of the women of East Africa emerges Dr. 
Ehrenfel’s cherished theory that matriliny is a “living force” and 
that all human: future involving varied changes of culture will 
emanate from the. changes in the social status of women. To 
substantiate this he has sought to link up the present social, 
political and cultural problems of the East African matrilineal tribes 
with the leading question as to how they are to adjust themselves 
to the fast-changing world, or how to react to the adjustments 


by others. 
- Much of his observations are, however, based on hypothesis and 
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the author seems to have an overwhelming assumption of the ‘Kultur- 
Kreise’ school of thought. His theory that the custom of bride- 


price has ultimately led to the loss of social status of the women- 


folk would appear a far-fetched inference. His assertion regarding 
the appropriation of the dowry solely and directly by the Indian 
bridegroom himself is questionable. He has also refrained from 
defining clan despite the terminological controversies hanging over 
it. His analysis of the factors behind the Mau Mau and the 
recent growth of nationalism is evidently based on abstract notions 
in complete disregard of economic and political forces. In matters 
relating to customs and costumes, specially the latter, the author’s 
strong opinion about what he terms as ‘destructive Europeanisation’ 
ems to have grown out of a deep-rooted bias. The constructive 
aspects of the civilisation of Europe seem to have been overlooked. 
', The author is not always clear in his discussion of the problems. 
He gives way to a kind of lyrical obscurity in the presentation of his 
subject. Consequently the work ranks no higher than a travelogue 
with a few patches of anthropological interest here and _ there. 
Yet this is in no way to detract from the merit of the work reflecting, 
as it does, a commendable earnestness to study and understand 
the peculiar problems now being faced by East African tribes. 

_ The book has an attractive get up though it cannot be said 
to have escaped a few printing anomalies. The siete proves 


to be very helpful. 
S. Ganguly 


SOCIAL AND RURAL ECONOMY OF NORTHERN INDIA (c. 600 B.C.— 
200 A.D.), by Dr. Atindranath Bose, 2nd revised * 1961, 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta. 

_. The author of this book is Reader in History at the University 
of Calcutta. The present volume deals with Rural and Industrial 
Economy, divided into 14 chapters, under the following main 
heads viz. (1) physical and geographical features; the agrarian 
system; the village lord; associate rural life; animal husbandry 
and animal preservation ; forestry ; agricultural products ; famine and 
irrigation ; land revenue and allied charges; (II) the city; the 
municipal corporation ; specialisation of arts and crafts; economic 
geography ; organization of industries. 
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The sources for the study are the ancient literature of India, | 
both sacred and technical, foreigners’ accounts etc. The subject is J 
a vast one no doubt. Earlier writers often repeated or at best 
analysed or paraphrased the statements contained in the source | 
materials, whereas what is more needed is a critical and connected 4 
estimate of this aspect of ancient India’s mundane. life. The : 
present work will be useful for students as a general introductions 


to the subject. | 


B. K. Datta 


JAPAN AND INDIAN ASIA, their cultural relations in the past and@ 
present, by Prof. Hajime Nakamura, 1961, Firma K. 3 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta. 

The author is well-known for his labours in the field 
ancient Indo-Japanese relations. He is Professor of Indian 
and Buddhist Studies at the University of Tokyo. It is a fascinatii 
and inspiring subject how Indian religious and philosophical thoug 
art and science, rituals and practices travelled outside and spream 
particularly in the countries of East and South-East Asia, finding 
their way. ultimately to Japan mainly through China. As in other 
countries, Indian ideas were cultivated and developed in Japan @ 
too. along the lines of the latter’s own national genius. Profi @ 4 
Nakamura’s brief monograph will provide the reader with << 
excellent introduction to this interesting er 


Kalyani Majumdar 


TAGORE EN ROUMANIE, pub. by the National Commission of Rumania § 
for Unesco, Bucharest, in connection with the Centenary. 
This is an attractive brochure containing a bibliography compiled | 
by Virgil Candea of all translations from Tagore, articles and] 
studies on: his life and work, accounts of his visit to the country q 
in 1926, press reports on his life and work, and his portraits and @ 
photos published in Rumania between 1913 and 1961, veith an 7 
introduction by Vianw. q 


Anima Ray | 
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